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Seated Nude by Robert Laurent (Alabaster). See Page 17 
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Trenchant Remarks 
Sm: Let me tell you how much I en- 
joyed your apt, vigorous and trenchant 
remarks on painting and painters in your 
“Philadelphia Leans Left” editorial. You 
are a responsible editor of an art maga- 
zine, yet it is amazing how untrammeled 
you keep your critical faculty. Your re- 
ward should be more circulation. Responsi- 

bility is opportunity. 
—Harry SALPETER, New York. 


Plea for Small Pictures 
Sm: Now that the visiting juries have 
invited their shows — Philadelphia, Cor- 
coran, State Department—I wonder if they 
might not better have a section of small 
masterpieces. The large “works” fill the 
walls quickly, but have no intimate ap- 
peal to the home. Years ago I persuaded 
Bryson Burroughs to have three rooms 
filled with little masterpieces and he re- 
ported these galleries most popular. It 
has been said that “no museum has dis- 
covered and made a great American art- 
ist,” that they merely accept the accepted. 
With the addition of little masterpieces 
they can cover the field, encourage and 
co-operate with home owners. Since the 
museums seldom buy, it would give them 
a halo to place many works in good 
American homes that definitely cannot 
pay for the big “works.” 
—FREDERIC NEWLIN PRICE, New York. 


Copyrighting Art 
Sir: In regard to copyrighting my paint- 
ings I wrote to the Library of Congress 
and was told I would have to have every 
picture photographed. There is much book 
keeping, cost and time involved, and you 
know that selling paintings is not so re- 
munerative. to warrant this expense. I be- 
lieve there should be a blanket copyright 
to cover the signature of all paintings, in- 
stead of having every painting copyrighted. 
—Pavu.L Grimm, Palm Springs, Cal. 


Balanced Reporting 


Sir: You do a fine job of reporting art 
as it is today. It is not your fault if some 
people don’t like it. Pearson and Stuart 
balance. 

—Mrs. J. S. FREEDLANDER, Glencoe, III. 


Spoiled by Pearson 

Sir: Sorry, but your Ralph Pearson arti- 
cles spoil the magazine for me. Count me 
out. —ELLEN L. BRACKETT, Dennis, Mass. 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


France Invades the Whitney 


A= FROM BEING the world’s first recognized reporter, 
James Boswell possessed several minor talents, among 
them the gift of imitating the moo of a cow with remark- 
able veracity. One night, while he and the immortal Dr. 
Johnson were attending a particularly dull play, Boswell 
mooed loud and well. The response of the audience was in- 
stantaneous. Preening his histrionic feathers, Boswell next 
crowed like a lonely rooster. The applause was scattered. 
Undiscouraged, Boswell then attempted the bark of a dog. 
But his audience had left him. Gently, Dr. Johnson leaned 
over and advised: “Better stick to the cow, Boz.” 

Which brings us, indirectly, to the exhibition of French 
Painting (1939-1946) at the Whitney Museum of American 
Art. Despite Director Juliana Force’s brave words about cul- 
tural hands across the ocean, this is perhaps the most mis- 
placed exhibition we are apt to see in many a season—almost 
as incongruous as Jimmy Durante singing at a wake. Those 
of us who have come to love the Whitney as a crusading 
force for native artistic expression through the bitter years 
of non-recognition, cannot but wonder at the how and why 
of this departure from the Whitney’s proven role in life. 
Surely this museum, which so long swam against the current, 
does not now have to follow, rather than lead. Would not 
the Museum of Modern Art have been the natural habitat 
of these post-war Frenchmen? 

Were this a four-star exhibition, proving that the youth 
of France is keeping her proud aesthetic flag flying, it might 
be a worthwhile gesture of good-will. But such is not the 
case. With the exception of the ante-room, containing fine 
examples by the older masters—the original explorers Pi- 
casso, Matisse, Braque and Bonnard—this is an exhibition 
of imitators, pictorial plagiarists, demonstrating pretty con- 
clusively that France, in art as in politics, needs new leaders. 
Just as she cannot lean forever on the guidance of octo- 
genarian Blum, neither can her artists continue to pick much 
longer the brains of Picasso who, in turn, has apparently 
settled into a lucrative rut, 

Those who blame the war and German occupation for this 
drop in the creative force of French art perhaps did not see 
the exhibition of contemporary French painting at the Golden 
Gate Exposition in early 1939. That show was a prelude to 
what we now see at the Whitney. The pioneering moderns— 
now in their 60s and 70s—came through with highest honors, 
especially Braque; the younger generation, even before the 
first gun was fired in anger, were living off the reputations 
of their elders, even as they are (until March 2) on West 
Eighth Street. 

However, let us not take too pessimistic a view of the 
future of French painting. Undoubtedly, the rugged struggle 
through which the nation has passed will breed sterner fiber 
in her artists; Frenchmen are aesthetically alive, unhampered 
by any heritage of puritanism; and even in the Whitney 
exhibition there remains the characteristic Gallic charm, good 
taste and decorative beauty. 

Moreover, American painters can study with profit the 
average French artist’s command of color as color and his 
professional technique. Back of any Picasso distortion is 
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the ability to draw like a. whip. The_French, at the moment, 
may not have anything very profound to tell, but they tell 
that little, well. 


Moore, Vital Briton 
Ww' CAN EASILY forgive the Museum of Modern Art for 


its “Fourteen Americans” fiasco many times over in 
exchange for one such exhibition as that currently devoted 
to Henry Moore, modern English sculptor and draftsman. It 
has been said that England loses every battle except the last. 
Could it be that Henry Moore personifies his country’s El 
Alamein in the history of modern art expression, which was 
originally conceived from the brushes of Constable and 
Turner? At least, on the evidence so far submitted the English 
moderns exhibiting in America since the war ended have 
taken the play away from the more publicized French. There 
is more aesthetic vitality in a single drawing by Henry Moore 
at the Modern Museum than in the entire crop of post-war 
Picassos now exciting controversy in New York. Age and 
success appear to have banked the fire of Picasso’s periods. 

Beautifully installed, the Henry Moore exhibition provides 
a tangible thrill to all who vibrate to the strains of modern 
design and the entire concept of art constructed as an archi- 
tect builds a building. When it comes to the validity of mod- 
ernism as an artistic outlet in an age faced by mechanical 
tyranny, the response to the Moore show can only be, “This 
is it!” 

The Critics Agree 

HEN DOCTORS DISAGREE the patient dies. So runs the 

gist of an old folk proverb. Too often, it must seem 
to a suffering lay public, art critics fail to agree on what is 
good or bad in any given exhibition. For example, Bob 
Coates of the New Yorker considers England’s Hogarth badly 
over-rated, dry and unable to stir emotion in the modern 
breast; to Edward Alden Jewell of the Times this same 
Hogarth has “a stature more extraordinary” than even Sir 
Kenneth Clark concedes. For Coates’ money, Picasso can 
do no wrong; in Jewell’s little black book, Picasso is re- 
peating a threadbare formula for the America trade, It all 
adds up to occupational confusion, and the first reaction of 
the public is, “Why should I buy, when even the experts 
don’t know the answers.” 

Occasionally, however, there appears a painting so out- 
standing as an aesthetic solution of an artist’s problem that 
even the critics agree. Such a painting is Joseph Hirsch’s 
The Burden, one of the “Significant War Scenes by Battle- 
front Artists,” commissioned by the Chrysler Corporation. 
Every critic in New York singled out this exhibit, and most 
of them reproduced it. For once the critics were unanimous 
in spotting the best painting in an exhibition. 

Incidentally, the entire Chrysler project was handsomely 
managed by Artist Charles Baskerville, who served in both 
wars and is one of the nation’s leading portrait painters. If 
the Corporation has any doubt about the business sense of 
its investment, let it await another decade; by that time the 
value of the Hirsch, the Grosz and the Pleissner paintings 
should almost repay the initial cost of the venture. 
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War Scenes Plead 
For World Peace 


SHORTLY AFTER THE WAR, the Chrysler 
Corporation called in Lt. Col. Charles 
Baskerville to collaborate on and direct 
an art project that would also be a 
record of the battle front by painters 
who knew it from first hand experience. 
The plan that evolved pleased the art- 
ists invited to participate. They were 
given wide latitude in subject and treat- 
ment, ample remuneration and plenty 
of time. The results, 16 large canvases 
now on view at Chrysler’s International 
Salon in New York, should please the 
commissioning company, who acquired 
not only their record, but at least three 
paintings that are decidedly superior by 
any standard, which is no mean batting 
average. 

There doesn’t seem to be any dis- 
agreement any place that The Burden 
by Joseph Hirsch is the outstanding 
picture in the show. It is dramatically 
designed, beautifully painted and an 
enormously moving canvas. The hollow- 
eyed soldier, tired to the point of numb- 
ness, the white crosses which his elo- 
quent hands hold so firmly, the blasted 
background all add up to tragedy. 

Close behind’ the Hirsch are Tank 
Break- through at St. L6 by Ogden 
Pleissner and Juggernaut by George 
Grosz. Both are fine paintings with 
tanks cast in the central roles. The 
former illustrates a specific event which 
communicates immediate excitement in 
the midst of terrible destruction, while 
the latter is almost a mystical sermon 
on the horrors of modern war in gen- 
eral. In other dramatic presentations 
Frede Vidar shows the occupation of 
Manila, with the mechanized 1st Cav- 
alry and 37th Division winding around 
what is left of the old walled city; Ed- 
ward Millman, the near-caricatured 
frenzy of a 40 MM gun crew coping 
with a Kamikaze attack off Leyte. 

One of the young Cloak-and-Dagger 
boys whose work is new to us, William 
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A. Smith, provides an unexpected high- 
spot with his moody Radar on the Eng- 
lish Channel. Dawn Offensive at Cas- 
sino by Frank Duncan, atmospheric and 
representational, is a far cry from his 
bright, semi- abstract Unicorn which 
won first prize in Grand Central’s 
Critics Show earlier in the season. 

John Lavalle and Richard Munsell 
take to the air, one with the Marauders 
on a bombing mission over France, the 
other with the B29s over a flaming 
Tokyo with the top of the sacred Fuji 
serene in the distance. A third avia- 
tion subject by William F. Draper gives 
an accurate account of Helldivers on an 
Essex Class Carrier. 

Characteristic work comes from 
George Harding, Edward Laning and 
Robert Benney, the former two remi- 


Tank Break-through at St. L6: OGDEN PLEISSNER 






























































The Burden: JOSEPH HIRSCH 


niscent of their very different mural 
techniques. Albert Murray contributes 
a frankly illustrative scene of a Medi- 
terranean beachhead, and Inferno on 
Iwo Jima by Mitchell Jamieson, while 
excellent in spots, isn’t up to some of 
the paintings he did for the Navy. Bas- 
kerville brings some of the moderately 
fortunate boys home to a convalescent 
hospital, pictures three of them Shoot- 
ing the Breeze in weird casts that might 
be medieval instruments of torture. In- 
cidentally, this canvas, along with its 
companions, asks for One World Peace. 

The exhibition is scheduled to close 
April 1, but an extension is probable, 
as it has been drawing eager crowds, 
mostly men, at the rate of about 800 
per day. Afterwards, a year’s museum 
tour is planned. Eventually the paint- 
ings will hang in Chrysler executive 
offices—Jo GIBBS. 







Survey of Winslow Homer 

More than 25 museums and pri- 
vate collectors have loaned works 
for the comprehensive exhibition of 
paintings and drawings by Winslow 
Homer, which will open at the Wil- 
denstein Galleries February 19. The 
exhibition, which will cover his crea- 
tive period from 1860 to 1909, will 
include such important paintings as 
Eight Bells, from the Addison Gal- 
lery; Watching the Breakers, from 
the Chicago Art Institute; Breezing 
Up from the National Gallery; Look- 
out—All’s Well and Long Branch 
from the Boston Museum. Arranged 
by Vladimir Visson and Daniel Wil- 
denstein with the assistance of Lloyd 
Goodrich of the Whitney Museum, 
the exhibition will be held for the 
venefit of the N. Y. Botanical Garden. 













Dancer at Night: Rurino TAaMAyYo 


Rufino Tamayo Deserts the Archaic Past 


PAINTINGS BY RUFINO TAMAYO mark 
the Valentine Gallery’s delayed opening 
of the season. Tamayo’s work shows 
many departures in subject matter and 
handling; there are none of the slices 
of watermelon, none of the stately na- 
tive women of his previous canvases. 
Yet if there are no explicitly Mexican 
themes, the whole exhibition reveals a 
background of exotic ideology. More- 
over, the artist has abandoned the sil- 
houetted patterns often appearing in 
his earlier works for greater depth and 
has pulled down, as it were, much of his 
design into the foreground. 

In many of the paintings, the color is 
somber, large areas of dull greens and 
lustreless blacks with dark figures in- 
volved in them. But the relief of bril- 
liant color, finely related to the design 
affords movement and animation to the 
works. No longer delving into the 
archaic past of his people, Tamayo ap- 
pears concerned with the modern con- 
quest of the air, as in Man Amazed by 
Aviation, or with the new and terrify- 
ing results of released atomic energy, 
in Cataclysm. 

Turning his eyes to the heavens, Ta- 
mayo indicates that they are now the 
province of man. In Constellation there 
is a distinct adumbration of a figure. 

When the English artist, Opie, was 
asked how he set his palette, he an- 
swered “with brains.” Tamayo follows 
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this recipe, but adds imagination and 
emotion, for his symbolism, however 
interpreted, seems to unroll the scroll 
of the heavens bringing the incredible 
to a credibility of statement. (Until 
Feb. 22.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


La Tausca Statistics 


In less than a two-week showing, 
5,115 people traveled to the not-too- 
accessible Riverside Museum for the 
initial exhibition of the 1947 La Tausca 
Art Competition, which closed Febru- 
ary 8 (see Feb. 1 Dicest). Further- 
more, seven paintings were sold for a 
total of $8,650: Circus Bandsman by 
Byron Browne, Dream Catch by Philip 
Evergood, Mother and Child by Lily 
Harmon, Look, It Flies by Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, Christ and the Two Soldiers by 
Abraham Rattner, Offeratory by Felix 
Ruvolo and Portrait of a Girl by Jack 
Levine. 

The following museum schedule has 
been announced: Philbrook Art Center, 
Feb. 26-Mar. 16; Layton Art Gallery, 
Milwaukee, Mar. 30-Apr. 20; Institute 
of Modern Art, Boston, May 4-May 25: 
J. B. Speed Memorial, Louisville, June 
8-June 29; Houston Museum, July 13- 
Aug. 3; Detroit Institute, Aug. 17- 
Sept. 7; Baltimore Museum, Sept. 21- 
Oct. 12; Walker Art Center, Oct. 26- 
Nov. 16; Cleveland Museum, Dec. 1- 
Jan. 4, 1948. 


The Modern 
Appeals to Public 


THE GENEROSITY Of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., with Manhattan real estate 
is by no means confined to the United 
Nations. His gift to the Museum of 
Modern Art (of which the Rockefeller 
family has long been a patron) of an 
adjoining piece of property valued at 
$1,000,000, is announced in conjunction 
with the launching of a Building and 
Program Fund. Out of the $3,650,000 
sought by the Museum, approximately 
$2,100,000 will be used for the con- 
struction of a new wing, designed by 
Philip Godwin and Edward Stone, who 
drew up the plans for the present 
building on 53rd Street. The remainder 
of the Fund will help finance expanded 
activities in all Museum departments. 

Three times since its founding in 
1929, the Modern has outgrown its facil- 
ities, and in appealing to the public for 
additional funds, Chairman John Hay 
Whitney cited some impressive statis- 
tics on past performances and future 
plans. In five years, paid attendance 
has doubled, and the over half-million 
annual visitors contributed largely to 
the 60 percent of the yearly budget 
which the Museum earns. It has be- 
come the primary source for circu- 
lating exhibitions in this country, and 
has extended its educational services to 
42 countries throughout the world. At 
the moment, lack of space precludes 
the showing of more than one-tenth of 
the Museum’s collections at one time. 
The new wing will almost double pres- 
ent exhibition space. 

Plans for expanded activities include 
development of departmental collec- 
tions, with special emphasis on paint- 
ing and sculpture (and the work of 
young artists), much of which will he 
circulated nationally; the purchase of 
painting and sculpture for exhibition 
abroad; publication of visual materials 
in various languages, with particular 
reference to American architecture and 
industrial design; establishment of in- 
formation bureaus on architecture, in- 
dustrial design and photography; ex- 
pansion of the Children’s Program, li- 
brary and film library and accompany- 
ing services, 

There is no question that the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art leads the field in 
vital modern art education. In the light 
of actual record, any contributions 
from a grateful public should return 
to the source with compound interest. 


Art Gallery for Berkeley 


Berkeley, California, has its first 
art gallery, Daniel’s, which opened on 
Telegraph Avenue last month in a new 
building designed by the English archi- 
tect, John Grace. Following an inaugu- 
ral group exhibition of modern tone, 
the gallery is now exhibiting paint- 
ings by the California artist, Elwood 
Graham, on view until Feb. 20. 


Graumann Retires 

Paul H. Grumann, director of the 
Joslyn Memorial Museum in Omaha, 
retired on February 1 with the title 
of director emeritus. Eugene Kingman, 
his assistant director and formerly di- 
rector of the Philbrook Art Museum 
in Tulsa, takes his place. 
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Two Averys Grow 


FOURTEEN YEARS of Milton Avery’s 
struggle toward simplification are vis- 
ible in a retrospective exhibition of the 
artist’s paintings now current at the 
Durand-Ruel Galleries. The exhibition 
finds its theme in the growth and de- 
velopment of the painter’s daughter, 
March—his favorite model. In an en- 
tirely different vein than Waldo Peirce’s 
similar graphic recordings of his fam- 
ily’s growth, there is here the same 
paternal pride expressed, despite 
Avery’s far less romantic purism as 
opposed to the bubbling romanticism of 
Peirce. 

Baby Avery makes her debut in 1932. 
There is but little hint of Avery’s ulti- 
mate concern with simplification here. 
His new-born daughter has been vigor- 
ously modeled and pigmented in this 
work. The year 1932 is also represented 
by a moody Mother and Child, and while 
not in the least imitative, somehow re- 
calls Picasso’s Blue Period. 

Nude With Raised Arms (1939) sees 
Avery well on the road towards syn- 
thesis. The Brown Hat, dated 1940, 
shows the artist’s daughter on the brink 
of girlhood. This painting is among the 
most familiar in the exhibition, as the 
result of an excellent silkscreen print 
that has been widely circulated. 

From 1941 through 1946 March is 
seen variously at her desk, at her 
studies, playing the cello, or simply 
posing in a black jumper. Morning Call 
(1946) depicts the young lady quite 
grown up and arranging her affairs for 
the day via the telephone. The last 
named canvas is particularly handsome 
and beautifully composed. Greens have 
been here handled exceptionally well. 

The last entry in the show, in point 
of time, is titled Siesta and dated 1947. 
A rhythmic semi-abstract symphony of 
yellows, it is testimony to the fact that 
Milton Avery is still growing and has 
not become complacent in the light of 
his success. (Until March 1.) 

—BEN WOLF. 


Progressive Artists Unite 


More than 150 progressive artist have 
united to form the Artists’ League of 
the Midwest, a new art organization 
located in Chicago. First exhibition 


planned by the group, titled “Art Knows 


No Barriers of Race, Creed or Reli- 
gion” will be held at the Board of Jew- 
ish Education from Feb. 23 to March 8. 

Recently-elected officers are Harold 
Haydon, faculty-member of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, president; Peter Pol- 
lack and Fred Biessel, vice-presidents; 
John Walley, executive secretary and 
Hildegarde Melzer, treasurer. Charter 
members include Gertrude Abercrombie, 
Aaron Bohrod, Fritzi Brod, Gustaf Dal- 
strom, Margo Hoff, Felix Ruvolo and 
Rudolph Weisenborn. 


Pennsylvania Acquires Director 


Something new has been added to 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, but it is only a title. Joseph T. 
Fraser, who has ably directed the ac- 
tivities of the institution since 1938 as 
Secretary, has been named to the new- 
ly created position of Director, which 
is what he has been all along in deed, 
if not in name. 
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Pablo Picasso Between 


CLOSE ON THE HEELS of the Kootz Gal- 
lery exhibition of new paintings by 
Pablo Picasso comes a still larger one, 
now being offered by the Paul Rosen- 
berg Galleries, just across the street. 
Mr. Rosenberg’s paintings seem almost 
old masters at this point, for time has 
at least partially healed the wounds 
incurred in the Twenties and Thirties, 
when the Picassos of those periods first 
appeared and were greeted with the 
same antagonism now being accorded 
Mr. Kootz’ more recent offerings. 

The gallery-gazers present when this 
observer attended the Rosenberg show 
seemed to be experiencing a consider- 
able sense of relief at this turning back 


Morning Call: MILTON AVERY 
On View at Durand-Ruel 








Corbeille de Fleurs et Pichet: Picasso 


Two Wars 


of the clock. Picasso has ever moved 
faster than his public. So it has been 
with each successive phase in his de- 
velopment and so it will probably con- 
tinue till the doomed-to-be-controver- 
sial artist’s demise. One need not be a 
mind-reader to observe that the can- 
vases at Rosenberg’s are as a sprinkling 
of spring water on various fevered 
brows along 57th Street. 

Nine of the eleven still-life-dominated 
paintings on view have never previously 
been exhibited in America and are 
dated from 1922 through 1937. The 
earliest example, titled Nature Morte 
aux Poissons (1922-23), is a remarkable 
etude compositionally and is exciting 
in its handling of textures. La Cage 
D’Oiseaux is a large anc impressive 
canvas built of pure color and some- 
how gives the overall effect of an early 
American patchwork quilt. A small 
landscape titled Antibes (1924) is a gay 
essay, notable, however, for its skilled 
illusion of depth. Simplification and _de- 
sign element mark Le Foulard Rouge 
(1924), while Buste Et Mandoline 
(1927) is a semi-abstract color har- 
mony, bringing into play greens and 
mauves. 

Areas of flat color appear in Guitare 
Et Fruits Sur Un Table (1927), as op- 
posed to the modeled forms that domi- 
nate Fleur Et Fruits Devant La Fenetre 
(1934). The diverse approaches utilized 
in these last two named achieve the 
same plastic result. The year 1934 saw 
a backward glance to the new historic 
days of cubism, in a solidly conceived 
canvas titled Femme Assise Aux Bonnet 
Rouge. 

Between 1936 and 1937, Picasso is 
represented by four canvases: Les Pois- 
sons, Juan-Les-Pins, La Fenetre 
Ouverte, and Marguerites. Of the last 
named, Marguerites contains more than 
a hint of what the war years were to 
find was Picasso’s next aesthetic adven- 
ture and bears kinship té-hat. other 
group of pictures just across the street. 
(To Mar. 1.)—BEN WOLF. 




























































Early Morning Vista: HENRY GASSER. Awarded Zabriskie Prize 


Watercolor Annual Holds Line on the Right 


WITH THE LINES OF BATTLE between 
conservative and modern art being 
more clearly drawn every day, the 
American Watercolor Society takes a 
forthright position, in its annual ex- 
hibition at the National Academy Gal- 
leries. Here there is virtually no ap- 
peasement toward modernism. While 
other academic organizations have been 
bowing with surprising cordiality to the 
left, the Society remains a citadel of 
sound technical training and fine crafts- 
manship. 

Perhaps it is best to assume that wa- 
tercolor shows in general lean insist- 
ently toward the slight, decorative pic- 
ture and tricky virtuosity for its own 
sake. Not that this needs must be, but 
rather that tradition and the require- 
ments of the medium encourage it. Ac- 
cepting this assumption, then, perhaps 
it is wise to evaluate such an exhibi- 
tion within its self-imposed limits. 

It goes without saying that any Amer- 
ican Watercolor Society show will have 


Jazz: HILDE Kayn. Awarded Ida Wells 


passed the most rigid technical require- 
ments. This is particularly true of the 
present one—the handling of medium, 
the easy virtuosity, is superb. The 10 
galleries, containing 356 pictures, blos- 
som with color and charm. As _ usual, 
landscape predominates: picturesque 
vacation scenery, rainy street scenes, 
boats. Abstractions seem lost here; 
one, The Babylonians by Lu Belmont, is 
quite successful. An occasional bit of 
impressionism gives a change of pace; 
Picnic at the Pines by Ormond McMul- 
len and Picnic by Sherman Ravenson 
are excellent examples in this category. 

Expressionism crashes the gate in two 
or three instances: Exodus by Robert 
N. Blair (its war subject makes it 
doubly rare here) and the bizarre Tete 
ad Tete of Jonah Kingstein are very good. 
Fantasy is best represented by Arthur 
Kraft’s imaginative and meticulous 
Funeral of Harlequin. Olin Dows’ Divi- 
sion Message Center, Bastogne also 
stands out, not only for subject-matter 


Stroud Prize 





but for rare emotional handling and 
muralesque composition. 

Among others who successfully tran- 
scended the official formula are Harlow 
Rockwell with Green Barns, Car] Gaert- 
ner in October, Hudson Valley, Frank 
Duncan with Through to the Sea and 
Frances Pratt in The Sheep. Apparently 
some artists known for more originality 
submitted more conservative works 
with the Society jury in mind: Xavier 
Gonzalez’ economical and expert Low 
Tide at Wellfleet, John Pike’s dramatic 
Hail Victoria, Vincent Campanella’s sub- 
tle Rock Springs Crossing, Hilde Kayn’s 
Jazz, Dong Kingman’s 3 Ships. 

The above paintings are exceptions. 
The bulk of the exhibition is composed 
of decorative pictures in the clear-wash 
academic formula, but many of these 
have the ingratiating personal touch; 
all are expertly executed. Good exam- 
bles are Syd Browne’s engaging LEast- 
port Winter; Mill at Caspar by Rex 
Brandt; Cathedral City by Walter E. 
Baum, Street Near the Railroad by 
Luella Buros, Street Scene by John 
Maxwell, to mention but a few of many. 

The jury of awards—Eugene Higgins, 
Julius Delbos and Harry De Maine— 
gave the following prizes: William 
Church Osborne Prize to Lassell Ripley 
for Bromley Park, Hans A. Obst Prize 
to Jay McVicker for Road Home, George 
A. Zabriskie Prize to Henry Gasser for 
Early Morning Vista, the Adolph and 
Clara Obrig Prize to John W. McCoy 
for The Old Stone Wharf, Ida Wells 
Stroud Prize to Hilde Kayn for Jazz, 
the Society’s Medal to Malcolm Murley 
for Tuckahoe Snow, 1st Honorable Men- 
tion to James Carlin for Kerchiefs and 
2nd Honorable Mention to Louis J. 
Kaep for Antique Dealer’s Porch. The 
Exhibition continues through March 2. 

—ALONzO LANSFORD. 


Prize: Miniatures 


Now IN AN AGE when gentlemen no 
longer beg a lock of hair from their 
fiancées, we tend to look on miniature 
painting as a nostalgic art of charm 
and virtuosity. It took Thomas Seir 
Cummings, writing in Dunlop’s History 
in 1884 to remind us that: 

“Miniature painting is governed by 
the same principles as any other branch 
of the Art, and works in miniature 
should possess the same beauty of com- 
position, correctness of drawing, breadth 
of light and shade, brilliancy, truth of 
color, and firmness of touch, as works 
executed on a larger scale.” 

With this caution in mind a visit to 
the 47th Annual Exhibition of the 
American Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers, at Portraits, Inc., should prove in- 
teresting. From the 37 paintings on 
view, a jury comprising Margaret Foote 
Hawley, Margaret Breuning, Hardinge 
Scholle and Leopold Seyffert selected 
Glenora Richards’ fresh portrait of pig- 
tailed Jeanne for the Levantia White 
Boardman medal and $100 prize. They 
singled out accomplished portraits by 
Rosina Cox Boardman, Malthe Hassel- 
riis, and Maria Judson Strean for hon- 
orable mention. 

In addition we would like to call at- 
tention to Martha Wheeler Baxter’s 
pink and white study of Harriet Being 
Good and Sarah Eakin Cowan’s excel- 
lent trio of works. (Until Feb. 22.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


The Art Digest 
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Pepsi-Cola Plans 


WIDESPREAD RUMOR to the contrary, no 
part of the next Pepsi-Cola show will 
be by invitation. According to the offi- 
cial prospectus which has just gone 
out ‘to 25;000 artists, the 4th annual 
competition will be substantially the 
same as the’ last one—open to all Amer- 
ican artists, with submission of work 
not more than two years old through 
regional juries, and 20 prizes amount- 
ing to $15,250. 

Most important of the changes, which 
are minor rather than major, is that 
the choice of calendar subjects will be 
made from the entire exhibition (rather 
than the prizewinners), through direct 
purchase from the artist. If a_ prize- 
winner is selected, any differential be- 
tween the amount of the award and 
the price of the picture will be made up 
by the company. Another innovation 
will be the presentation of medals of 
honor, designed by Zorach, to the ten 
painters accorded honorable mention. 


This year the regional centers and 
juries have been cut from seven to 
four to facilitate handling and cut down 
the time element. They are as follows: 

San Francisco: Work from Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyom- 
ing, due at the Stringer Storage Com- 
pany, 2027 Sutter Street, not later than 
March 17. Regional jury of selection: 
David McCosh, Henry L. McFee and 
Hamilton Wolf. 

Atlanta: Work from Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North and South Carolina and Tennessee, 
due at the Cathcart Allied Storage 
Company, 134 Houston Street N.W., not 
later than March 24. Regional jury: 
Alexander Brook, Jerry Farnsworth and 
Charles Shannon. 


Chicago: Work from Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, North and 
South Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Wisconsin, due at Newcomb-Mack- 
lin Company, 408 N. State Street, Chi- 
cago 10, not later than March 29. Re- 
gional jury: Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, 
Boris Anisfeld and Jerry Bywaters. 

New York: Work from Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Washington, D. C., due at Manhattan 
Storage and Warehouse, 801 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 19, not later than 
April 14. Regional jury: Sigmund Men- 
kes, Hobson Pittman and Louis Bouche. 

All artists may submit two paintings 
in oil, oil tempera or encaustic, which 
should be addressed to the respective 
receiving stations. 

The national jury of selection, made 
up of Albright, Pittman, McCosh, Men- 
kes and Shannon, will meet in New 
York in the spring, as will the jury of 
awards, comprised of William A. Gaw, 
William M. Milliken and Henry Var- 
num Poor. The initial exhibition will 
again be held at the National Academy 
in the autumn, following which there 
will be a six months tour. 

Rules on the $1,500 fellowships re- 
main the same—one to each region, 
with recommendations coming from the 
regional juries. 
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Bernard Lamotte as a 


BERNARD LAMOTTE is usually identified 
as the author of those colorful, attrac- 
tive ads for Capehart radios and De- 
Beers diamonds, for he has been turn- 
ing out these tasteful, seemingly effort- 
less commercial paintings with the fine- 
art look for years. It was, therefore, 
with some foreboding that we ap- 
proached his current exhibition of “se- 
rious” paintings at the Bignou Gallery. 
This is his third one-man show at Big- 
nou and it is a decided improvement. 
Lamotte has abandoned his glib for- 
mula to a surprising degree and these 
pictures show an intensity of thought 
and feeling, an honest effort and hu- 


Stuyvesant Alley: ARMIN LANDECK 
On View at Kennedy to Feb. 22 
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Rue Charlemagne: BERNARD LAMOTTE 


“Fine Art” Artist 


mility that require a re-evaluation of 
Bernard Lamotte as a creative painter. 
In New York since 1935, the painter 
returned to his native Paris last year 
for three months, gathering material 
for this show. There is a rather discon- 
certing air of aloof objectivity for pic- 
tures by a Frenchman returned to his 
native heath. Whatever romanticism or 
warmth there is derives from the meth- 
od of painting, not from personal ap- 
proach. These are expert canvases, at- 
tractively decorative, colorful and live- 
ly as French paintings usually are, but 
lacking the personal Gallic gaiety. 
Through Feb. 28.—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Landeck in Tempera 


TEMPERA PAINTINGS of New York, Ne- 
vada and New England by Armin Lan- 
deck, at the Kennedy Galleries, seem 
far removed from the familiar precise 
and positive statement of his prints. 
The artist has previously shown work 
in tempera, but it then appeared some- 
what experimental; the present paint- 
ings reveal his mastery of the medium. 
Also, contrasting with the tonal qual- 
ity of his engravings, is the warmth of 
color of these temperas. 

Warmth may be a misleading word to 
denote the modulations of delicate hues 
that build up Landeck’s designs. There 
are no sharp stabs of color, no violent 
contrasts, yet there is variety and a 
wealth of subtle coloration. The most 
appreciable quality of all the work is 
its richness of substance. There is an 
ineffable rightness in the textures of 
foliage, of the mellow surfaces of 
weathered buildings, of crumbling bricks. 

Landeck has always, apparently, real- 
ized that the value of any pictorial ex- 
pression does not lie in its subject, but 
in its balance of masses, its dynamism 
of rhythms. Consequently, he has not 
chosen romantic subjects but has im- 
bued the most ordinary of them with 
an imaginative quality that gives im- 
mediate appeal.—MArRGARET BREUNING. 
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The Angel Bird: Epwarp JOHN STEVENS (Gouache) 


Stevens Repeats His Youthful Success 


IT IS SO RARE in the art field that one 
wonders, perhaps unduly, about early 
and spectacular success. The fourth 
annual one-man exhibition by Edward 
John Stevens opened on February 3, 
his 24th birthday, at the Weyhe Gal- 
lery.. His three previous shows were 
immediate sell-outs, and it looks as 
though this one will follow the pattern. 
Altogether, some 300 of his pictures 
have been sold to museums and to some 
of our most discerning collectors—Lee 
Ault, Roy Neuberger, Frank Crownin- 
shield, E. W. Root, J. P. Marquand, Sam 
Lewisohn, Miss Edith Wetmore, Mrs. 
Stanley Resor and Perry Pease, among 
others, Furthermore, many of these are 
repeaters, having small Stevens collec- 
tions within their collections. 

Why? Although largely self taught, 
this young artist has absorbed more 
influences than one would think was 
possible—African primitive, Mayan, By- 
zantine, Cubism, Brasque, Klee and Cha- 
gall, to name a few—and yet has come 
through with something that is strictly 
Stevens rather than eclectic. Check 
one up for an odd sort of originality, 
which is scarce enough these days. 
Perhaps most important is undeniable 


sensitivity and sincerity. A naivete and 
freshness (which may be youth), cou- 
pled with sophisticated and decorative 
presentation also make a very titilating 
combination. 

Certain evolutions are evident in the 
new gouaches and oils. Stevens’ earlier 
direction reaches a certain culmination 
in rich and tasteful patterns (he is apt 
to fill most of his picture area with 
enchanting invention), subtle in color 
and tonality. A large oil, The Obsessed, 
is an unhappy comment on the “civ- 
ilized” world, does well in design and 
not so well in the actual use of paint. 

From there he seems to conclude 
that simpler, more primitive peoples 
are happier, ups the key of his palette, 
and invests some of the Mexican sub- 
jects with a note of relative gaiety. 
Love Song would be one of the best 
of these if the words to the song didn’t 
come, comic-strip-wise, from the lover’s 
mouth. His frequent use of words and 
letters as part of a design scheme, on 
the other hand, is very effective. Re- 
ligious themes which have developed in 
quality, quantity and spirituality pro- 
vide several high spots in the show. 

—Jo GIBBs. 


Dual Retrospective Given Andre Masson 


A PAINTER much heard of and infre- 
quently seen is Andre Masson. That sit- 
uation is now being corrected by com- 
panion exhibitions of paintings at Buch- 
holz Gallery and drawings at Willard 
Gallery, next door. Both shows are ret- 
rospectives, covering the years 1922 
through 1945. 

Masson, of course, is usually identi- 
fied with surrealism, having been a 
member of the pioneer group led by 
Breton in the early ’20s: That this is 
more a matter of theory than practice 
is vouchsafed by his paintings and re- 
iterated in the catalogue: 

“Fundamentally I am more a sym- 
pathizer with surrealism, than a sur- 
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realist or a non-surrealist. . . . Perhaps 
it is really that my romanticism ap- 
pears surrealist [hinting at a nice point, 
surrealism being the very synthesis of 
romanticism]. . . . As a- consequence 
I am solitary: I am too surrealist for 
those who do not like surrealism, and 
not surrealist enough for those who do. 

. After all, the real danger to art 
lies in evasion and shuffling excuses. In 
the end the only important thing is to 
make an interesting picture.” 

So, accepting the artist’s own crite- 
rion, we find in this exhibition that 
Masson is a good craftsman, inventive, 
decorative and ingenious, also honest 
and consistent. What he has to say in 
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painting has very little feeling of depth 
or profundity, but he says it very well. 
There is a lot of restless but controlled 
doodling going on in many of his pic- 
tures, but compositions hold together 
consistently. Frequently quite dull and 
dry in color, there are other examples 
featured by deep, rich colors. A sugges- 
tion of puzzle-picture quality prompts 
the thought that the paintings would 
perhaps be better without titles. 

Earliest examples reveal an admira- 
tion for Cézanne, the last ones a more 
solid, abstract and colorful quality. The 
drawings include some fine and sensi- 
tive examples, particularly those in a 
calligraphic idiom. Both exhibitions con- 
tinue through March 1. 


—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Hirschfield Memorial 


Morris HIRSHFIELD, it will be remem- 
bered, was the retired dress manufac- 
turer who, at the age of 65, took up 
painting and was given an important 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art, thus sparking a bitter controversy. 
He painted night and day for nine 
years, having a second exhibition the 
while, and died last year. Now, Art 
Of This Century is showing the 22 
paintings previously unshown, through 
March 1. 

The controversy anent Hirshfield’s 
Modern Museum exhibition featured ac- 
cusations that the Museum was victim- 
izing the poor man; that he was vic- 
timizing the poor Museum; that he was 
a phony; that anyone who liked his 
work was a phony; that the Museum 
was doing a great disservice to many 
deserving but unrecognized professional 
artists by monopolizing their exhibition 
space for months with this unskilled 
amateur. All of which made for ex- 
citement and interesting reading, but 
had little to do with whether Hirsh- 
field as an artist was good, bad or in- 
different. Perhaps it is well, then, to 
approach the current exhibition of Art 
Of This Century with only that ques- 
tion in mind. 

Hirshfield appears to have painted 
from within out—that is, he visualized 
his inner fantasies rather than por- 
trayed his reaction to the finite world 
around him. (In a more literary way, 
Edward Hicks did the same; Grandma 
Moses, on the other hand, takes the ob- 
jective approach.) His personal fan- 
tasies took the form of girls, nude, 
slightly draped and clothed; exotic birds 
of improbable plumage; cats, dogs, boys 
and buildings. 

The formalized arrangements and the 
meticulously embroidered (in paint) 
backgrounds make comparison with the 
Pennsylvania Dutch and other folk-art 
work inevitable, but Sidney Janis, who 
discovered Hirshfield, says that the art- 
ist never saw a Pennsylvania Dutch 
decoration. Hirshfield’s iconography 
sometimes subconsciously suggests the 
Hebraic. He appears to have been a 
genuine original with a one-in-a-million 
intuition that made his paintings “right,” 
within their limitations. 

There is no pretense that these are 
“great” paintings, but that they are 
original, charming, honest and valid 
seems patent. Like all other art, wheth- 
er or not you like them is a personal 
matter.—ALONzo LANSFORD, 


The Art Digest 
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Historic Nantucket 


AN EXHIBITION showing Nantucket in 
Pictures, at the Harry Shaw Newman 
Gallery, quite naturally stresses the 
town’s historic concern with whaling. A 
number of lithographs in color illus- 
trate different phases of this strenuous 
pursuit. One, which is especially thrill- 
ing, called Capturing a Sperm Whale, 
shows the leviathan thrashing about 
madly and spouting blood, while a 
cockle-shell of a boat appears to be 
climbing up its side, loaded with men. 
One of these whalers, Hulsart, lost his 
arm in the encounter and later pub- 
lished this print, which was sold for 
his benefit. 

The prints of ships in ice-locked wa- 
ters with gigantic bergs rising about 
them suggest the perils encountered by 
these hardy men. 

A more placid account of Nantucket 
is given by a charming painting by 
Thomas Birch, depicting a curving 
beach and lucent water, with a pan- 
oramic view of the town of Sherburne 
in the distance. It is the earliest known 
painting of Nantucket. Among other 
artists who visited Nantucket is John- 
son, whose pictures of its landscape 
and people are familiar. And in the 
recent exhibition of Theodore Robin- 
son’s paintings at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, a landscape of Nantucket was 
included, and is also shown here. Al- 
though George Newell Bowers is little 
known, he reveals himself an accom- 
plished painter in the placing of his 
figures and in their characterization. 
(Through Feb.)—MArGARET BREUNING. 


Audubon Elects Officers 


The Audubon Artists held their an- 
nual meeting at the Architectural 
League recently, and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President, Guy Pene Du Bois; Vice- 
Presidents, Ralph Fabri, Louis Bouche, 
Stow Wengenroth and Naomi Lorne. 
William Gropper and Jon Corbino were 
re-elected Vice-Presidents. New mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors are Fred 
Whitaker (retiring president), John 
Taylor Arms, Linton, and Joseph Cum- 
mings Chase. All other directors were 
re-elected. 
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Maytime Storm: JAMES N. ROSENBERG. Lent by Boston Museum 


Rosenberg Continues Growth as Artist 


THE FIRST IMPRESSION of the new 
paintings by James N. Rosenberg, at 
Wildenstein through February, is that 
this artist-lawyer-artpatron has aban- 
doned his comments on man-made phe- 
nomenon for a sensuous appreciation 
of nature. Instead of the belching fur- 
naces of Pittsburgh and the end use of 
some of their products in war, themes 
which made up Rosenberg’s last ex- 
hibition a few years ago under the 
general title of “Ironism,” one is now 
confronted with forest fastnesses, moun- 
tain vistas and lyrical songs of the sea- 
sons in vibrant, luscious color-laid-on- 
color. 

It takes a moment to realize that the 
artist hasn’t entirely neglected his own 
reactions to current problems, and that 
three semi-abstract or symbolic can- 
vases are grouped together as a por- 
trayal of “Atomism.” It is difficult to 
make the jump in mood, and not alto- 
gether necessary, for a topping Museum 
of Modern Art is of interest for design, 
and Bomb, an abstract explosion of ver- 
millions, is marked by the rich pig- 
ment and attention to varied textures 
that characterize the rest of the show. 

Most of the fifteen landscapes shown, 


Town of Sherburne: THoMas BircH. On View at Harry Shaw Newman 
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on the joyous, positive side, also indi- 
cate that Rosenberg is paying more 
and more attention to the problems of 
pure painting. Maytime Storm, glow- 
ing gold again a darkling sky, is lent 
by the Boston Museum, and the large, 
panoramic Abandoned Farm is lent by 
the Metropolitan. In a foreword to the 
catalogue, W. G. Constable, Curator of 
Paintings at the Boston Museum, calls 
Rosenberg a Romantic Realist. That 
seems about as good a pigeon-hole as 
any. At this writing the artist is rep- 
resented in 15 museums.—Jo GIBBS. 


Modern Drawings 


A LARGE EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS, such 
as the present one at the Downtown 
Gallery, must of necessity cause many 
reflections on this form of art. It is 
scarcely necessary to repeat the truism 
that drawing, “the dance of the hand,” 
is the most personal and revealing form 
of expression. The distinctiveness of 
these works emphasizes that fact. But 
the further reflection occurs, how 
greatly modern works of this kind dif- 
fer from Old Master drawings. With a 
few exceptions, these drawings are dec- 
orations, pictorial statements, an end 
in themselves. 

Old Master drawings were studies for 
later work, the reduction of a general 
idea to a particular form, simplifying 
observed facts through a sort of short: 
hand of black marks on white paper, 
merely indicating a generalized appre- 
hension of subject matter. In modern 
decorative drawings, such as_ these, 
simplification is of course necessary; a 
language of decorative unity must be 
found and adhered to throughout the 
work, if it is harmonious. It is interest- 
ing to observe the different methods by 
which this result has been obtained by 
the various artists represented. 

Rainey Bennett’s Beach Idlers, its 
figures in a sort of filagree against the 
horizon; David Fredenthal’s masterly 
building up a figure with color planes in 
Boy, Bread and Gun; Bernard Karfiol’s 
beautiful contour drawing of a nude, 
Diana; Jacob Lawrence’s line drawing 
Student all repay observation. (Until 
March 1.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


























































Chesapeake: MARION JUNKIN 


Marion Junkin Impresses in New York Debut 


PAINTINGS BY MARION JUNKIN, at the 
Luyber Galleries, is the arti&t’s first 
one-man showing in New York. The 
work denotes a wide range of interest 
and varying methods of expression; 
there is one apparently invariable fac- 
tor, however, in all the paintings, a sort 
of intensity of conviction. It seems from 
this exhibition, that Junkin has taken 
his inspiration from the world about 
him, transforming his documentation 
by an imaginative recasting of observed 
fact. 

Facility of brushwork and unexpected 
relations of color account for much of 
the vividness of impresssion that these 
canvases make. Railway Theme, its en- 
gine pushing into the foreground with 





Pemaquid Lobster: Maurice FREEDMAN 
On View at Midtown Galleries 





gleaming headlight and swirling clouds 
of steam and smoke, quite naturally 
recalls Monet’s Gare St. Lazare. The 
subject is, of course, the only similar- 
ity, for in this painting there is none 
of Monet’s vague suggestion of forms 
enveloped in atmospheric depths, but 
solid forms irradiated by light in care- 
fully-considered spatial relations. 

Spring, an intricate pattern of color 
rhythms focussed about the lithe figure 
of a dancer, is a sort of lilting melody. 
It contrasts decidedly with the low-keyed 
color of Mostly Good Fishing, its pyra- 
midal arrangement of figures set 
against a stretch of sea and beach, or 
with the starkness of Mourning Burial 
with its elegiac undertones. Autobiog- 
raphy is a striking example of the art- 
ist’s ability to present complexity of 
details in a final harmony of impres- 
sion throughout the large canvas. 

Chesapeake is one of the most ap- 
pealing items of the showing; the pink 
shell thrust up into the foreground, the 
transparent sails of the ship through 
which the glimmering blue of sea and 
sky and the distant green of land are 
seen combine fantasy with objective 
fact in a delightful play of light and 
color. Honey and Bumblebee must be 
further cited for its refinement of 
brushing and exquisite precision of 
contours in a decorative design. (Until 
Mar. 7.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


San Francisco Local 


Local artists took all top honors in 
the San Francisco Art Association’s 
11th Annual Exhibition of Drawing and 
Prints, currently on view at the San 
Francisco Museum. Winners, named by 
a jury comprising Ray Boynton, Franz 
Bergmann and Robert McChesney, are 
Katherine Westphal, for her ink draw- 
ing 5th and Main; Vern Wiman, for her 
ink drawing At the Ballet and Martin 
Snipper, for his etching The Family. 

Works by John Ayres, Virginia Banks, 
James McConnell and Erle Loran were 
honorably mentioned. 





Freedman Exhibits 


MAUvURICE FREEDMAN’S paintings, at the 
Midtown Galleries through March Ist, 
are straightforward, honest pictures, 
employing the tools of his craft with 
vigor to form forthright statement. 
Sometimes Freedman gets a little heavy- 
handed, as in the confused Adirondack 
Falls, but more often his achievement 
is substantial and strong. 

There is swift-paced action and in- 


terest in the vivid Gulls Fighting; fresh- 


ness and good color in his treatment 
of a favored French subject—still life 
by the window in Pemaquid Lobster 
(see reproduction). Less immediately 
appealing but more interesting is Mon- 
hegan Surf, a thoroughly American 
scene which is curiously reminiscent 
of a Japanese print through the stylized 
abstraction of the breaking wave and 
the green, white and grey of his pa- 
lette. Avalanche Lake, a wild scene in 
many tones of blue, is a well handled 
picture on a difficult theme. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Palestinian Views 


Gouaches of Palestine by Mane-Katz, 
at the American British Art Center, 
possess a remarkable translation of 
subject matter in terms of color. It 
might seem that no ordinary tubes of 
paint could pour out the colors that 
enrich these works. These indigo, azure, 
cerulean and cold blues, these lemon 
yellows and tawny orange, these flam- 
ing vermillions and soft maroons ap- 
pear the exact terms to express the 
character of an exotic land and people. 

The figure pieces are especially strik- 
ing, a summing up of personality in 
bold simplified strokes with a resplen- 
dent aura of brilliant hues enveloping 
them. Zichron Jacov, rising out of melt- 
ing planes of pink, green and blue; the 
proud gesture of Yeminite, a noble con- 
ception; the contrast of the gentle crea- 
ture and the powerful man in Arab 
with Lamb are outstanding examples 
of the artist’s ability. 

The landscapes are generalized, ro- 
mantic seizures of visual experience 
heightened by the artist’s emotional 
reactions. (Until Feb. 15.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Of special interest to theatre-goers is 
the exhibition of sculptured portraits 
and busts of prominent actors and en- 
tertainers by Richmond Barthé, at the 
Grand Central Galleries (57th Street 
branch) through March 1. Here is 
Maurice Evans as Richard II, Lawrence 
Olivier as Hotspur, Katherine Cornell 
as Juliet, Judith Anderson as Mary, 
Gypsy Rose Lee as herself, and others. 
(See cut of Jimmy Daniels above.) 


Menkes in Review 


BACKWARD GLANCES toward early, les- 
ser-known work of prominent artists 
are always revealing and it is this as- 
pect of the large exhibition presenting 
Sigmund Menkes, at the Associated 
American Artists Galleries until March 
1, that makes the show doubly inter- 
esting. Spanning 20 years with 52 paint- 
ings, it includes 16 works dated between 
1926 and 1935 (the year he came to 
America from France) and affords ex- 
cellent opportunity to study his develop- 
ment. 

The most striking aspect of the show 
is Menkes’ changing approach to sub- 
ject matter. That an artist’s style 
should alter rapidly over years as he 
gains fluency and command of media 
and methods is not surprising; but that 
his field of ideas should narrow so con- 
siderably, is. For fifteen years Menkes 
interspersed his studies with big can- 
vases built around dramatic themes— 


pictures filled with prophecy and pas- 
sion like the Message and The Torah 
or the more effectively-stated Joseph 
and Potiphar. Portraits, too, were con- 
ceived as much in the interest of char- 
acter analysis as pictorial arrangement. 

Perhaps it is because the gallery— 
as usual—has hung too many paintings 
that later work seems repetitious. There 
are so many decorative still lifes de- 
voted to similar presentation of the 
same studio themes that even their 
excellent qualities—pigment richly han- 
dled, varieties of textures and color 
brilliance—seem unfairly weakened by 
their very plentifulness. Within the 
range of rich pattern and color, how- 
ever, there is much rewarding art, not- 
ably the greedy young child in the ex- 
pertly-painted Gourmand; a Girl with 
Mirror which presents charm that is 
not at all lightweight—J. K. R. , 


Sculpture by Laurent 


THE BIG NEWS about Robert Laurent’s 
first one-man show of sculpture in eight 
years, at Kraushaar Galleries through 
March 8, is that he appears to be chang- 
ing his well-known style. The large ex- 
hibition of 24 items is mainly composed 
of the familiar Laurent female nudes, 
which are feelingly stylized in what 
might be called a modern classic man- 
ner; there are also, however, three or 
four more recent works which show de- 
cided interest in the abstract. These 
later pieces make the news, for they 
suggest a decided trend on the part of 
one of America’s leading sculptors. 

Laurent’s new conceptions by no 
means approach the non-objective, nor 
even cubism—he is too preoccupied with 
the voluptuousness of the female fig- 
ure, therefore with curves. His new 
style is an abstracting from nature, 
using rhythmic and _ counter-related 
curves. With most artists, to abstract 
is to simplify; with Laurent, it is the 
reverse: Laurent’s previous style had 
already achieved such simplification in 
a classic sense that almost any change 
would make for complication. In the 
present instance it also adds a certain 
harshness, particularly when compared 
with this sculptor’s previous propensity 
for delicacy. It remains to be seen 
whether or not this development will be 
an improvement, or perhaps it remains 
for us to become accustomed to it. 

The bulk of the show is in Laurent’s 
familiar idiom (see cover of this issue). 
He employs various woods and stones, 
much alabaster, to achieve a delicacy 
and economy of detail that is esthetic- 
ally moving. Salome, Melisande and 
Hero and Leander are particularly re- 
warding.—ALONZO LANSFORD. 








Cat-Tails: GEORGE PICKEN 


Picken Expands 


PAINTINGS AND WATERCOLORS by George 
Picken, at the Rehn Gallery, show 
many facets of interest. With his en- 
largement of subject matter, the art- 
ist’s technical equipment has appre- 
ciably increased to meet the wider 
range. An explicitness, observable in 
much of Picken’s earlier work, here 
gives way to a predominance of the 
esthetic idea over literal statement. Al- 
ways a sound painter, and a sincere one, 
he has added breadth of handling and 
a greater variety of palette to his work. 

The ability to find an unfamiliar and 
striking aspect in a familiar scene de- 
notes sensibility and imagination; both 
are responsible for the arresting East 
River Alley, with its glimpse of dis- 
tant bridge, sparkle of water and sharp 
accent of green trees on the further 
shore. This same flair for transmuting 
everyday experience into a fresh con- 
ception is apparent in Lower Manhat- 
tan, a subject about which it might 
seem nothing new could be said. 

In the landscapes the artist affords 
the impression of finding something 
that appealed to him, and, while dis- 
covering a sound and suitable design, 
letting the subject speak for itself. The 
watercolors possess a lyric charm in 
their graceful arrangements. (Until Feb. 
21.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Boston Nens 


By Lawrence Dame 


Boston: For the first time since the 
war began, works by young French 
artists have reached Boston through 
the enterprise of the Stuart Gallery— 
the same gallery that staged a success- 
ful fight against prurient local censor- 
ship in behalf of “The Temptation of 
St. Anthony.” This time, however, the 
censors will remain dormant and the 
paintings of Dyf and Mandin, objects of 
some acclaim in the French art jour- 
nals, will start no conflagrations. 


Both artists reflect the chaos that 
was France during the occupation. Both 
have a sombreness even in their freer 
paintings which indicates the bitter- 
ness of a lost generation. Mandin is the 
more turbulent, experimental and at 
the same time the less pleasing. Dyf 
holds largely to the conventional in his 
garish, unsubtle studies of farm life in 
Provence, and at times seems very old- 
fashioned. As an expressionist, Mandin 
runs to vapid interpretations of wom- 
an’s nature, the inner meanings of land- 
scape and palely intellectual still lifes 
—all influenced by Matisse, Cézanne, 
Rouault and of course Picasso. .. . Yet 
we must be grateful to the Stuart Gal- 
lery for a glimpse into the ranks of 
those Frenchmen who have not yet 
found a leader or live influence among 
their own generation. 


On the contrary, Susumu Hirota at 
Margaret Brown’s “galerie intime” in 
Newberry Street, which is to Boston 
what 57th Street is to Manhattan, is 
utterly sure of himself and thanks no- 
body for it. Of Japanese ancestry, long 
a member of the Rockport Art Colony, 
Hirota offers delightful combinations 
of Oriental precision and Western ro- 
manticism in landscape. Moreover, he 
has that rare thing—excellent taste in 
choice of subject and detail. 

The war stymied the activities of a 
group known as the Bay State Guild of 
Artists. A revival finds members ex- 
hibiting at the Boston Art Club. Fore- 
most is the group leader, Grace Shep- 
ard, who currently offers an exposition 
of mural techniques at John Wolcott’s 
Whistler House in Lowell. For strong 
color patterns and nice contours, An- 
thony Milici deserves praise. Claude 
Payzant has an effective marine. Henry 
Auerbach’s watercolor is lifted from 
sheer realism by the strong silhouettes 
of the teeming race regatta. A portrait 
of his father by Kemp Dowling is a 
sharply delineated characterization. 
Others exhibiting in a show with more 
originality than most recent offerings 
of the revived “oldest art club in Amer- 
ica” are Laura Bilodeau, Priscilla Cro- 
zier, Franz Denghausen, Beverley Cole- 
man, A. S. Cooley and Jessie Cresine. 


City College Centennial 


As part of an extensive 100th anni- 
versary celebration, New York’s City 
College unveils an exhibition of the 
works of distinguished artist-alumni in 
the auditorium of Townsend Hall on 
February 15. Approximately 120 pieces 
in various media by 65 artists will be 
on view through June. Ben Shahn, Wil- 
liam Auerbach-Levy, Walter Pach, Wil- 
liam Steig, Ben Wilson, Ralph Blake- 
lock and S. J. Woolf are included. 
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Abstract at Andover 


By Lawrence Dame 

MAKE ABSTRACTIONS more understand- 
able to the general public. Enhance the 
understanding of modern art thereby. 
These are the nicely achieved objectives 
of the Addison Gallery of American 
Art at Andover, Mass. 

To bolster an exhibition called “See- 
ing the Unseeable,” perceiving the 
forces of inspiration which the artist 
knows are under surface appearances, 
pieces by old and new masters have 
been placed on view. They range from 
Byzantine and Renaissance works 
through paintings by El Greco, Boucher, 
Cézanne and Feininger, with even the 
draft of a Petty girl as an object les- 
son. Supplementing these are explana- 
tory captions, photographs, diagrams, 
peephole cabinets, illuminated and mag- 
nified panels and rotating canvases. 
Thus one sees that art of the abstract 
not only represents subject matter, as 
from times now dim, but has come to 
be subject matter. 


Director Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr. and 
his assistant, Mary C. Rathbun, have 
worked two years on this exhibition. It 
has attracted great attention and should 
become an outstanding success and a 
much-needed prop to art appreciation 
before closing on March 3. 

How form fluctuates before the eyes 
is shown by Alexander Calder’s mobile 
metal windspins. Other illustrations of 
the “unseeable” are Archipenko’s sleek 
sculpture and Peter Grippe’s cagelike 
cube-and-line contraptions. 

The Petty girl shines in an original 
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sketch to illustrate how elongation and 
exaggeration of anatomical points en- 
hance reality. Ch’ien-lung vases and 
Boucher drawings point up the fact 
that abstract art, lacking color in the 
latter case, are far from actual reality. 
Familiar symbols in religious paintings, 
like those of Juan de Burgos, are 
stressed as unlike anything in real life. 

Turner’s little battle scene, La Haye 
Sainte, and a Matta abstraction of 
drifting forms, are shown as examples 
of how form is achieved through blend- 
ing colors. This leads to Cézanne’s 
sharply defined and vibratory form 
structure, as in his view of the Seine, 
and Joseph Albers’ more abstract Mexi- 
can landscape. 

A fine example of the exhibition tech- 
nique is a posterlike version of Ryder’s 
Toilers of the Sea, as opposed, to its 
detriment, to the original with its deep, 
mysterious color handling. Thus the 
psychological effect of color, an abstrac- 
tion in itself, is shown. 

Maintaining that line is an abstract 
thing in itself, even in realism, since 
nature has no actual boundary limits, 
Mr. Hayes presents Carl Holty’s Game- 
keeper, a Japanese woodblock and a 
Stanley Hayter figure piece, with em- 
phasis on affinities. 

Homer’s dramatic Racing the Moon 
and Stuart Davis’ Red Cart illustrate 
the use of color as light, in an abstract 
way, and the relationship between stiff, 
colorful Egyptian paintings and such 
modern pieces as Milton Avery’s The 
Letter is stressed. 

The El Greco, Penitent Magdalen 
from the Worcester Museum, one of 
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many lenders, indicates distortion from 
the psychological point of view, like 
Picasso’s Woman with Crow. Ramayana 
Indian paintings are contrasted with 
moderns to show the stress on sym- 
bolism .through ignoring perspective, 
after the style of Italian primitives. 
Thus, through the use of dozens of 
other examples, including requisitions 
upon the art of Hans Hofmann, Walter 
Quirt, Lissitsky, the early Greeks, 18th 
century Italians, Morris Hirshfield, Max 
Weber, Burchfield and his use of ghostly 
abstractions to visualize ideas, Loren 
MaclIver and Louis Schanker, the Ad- 
dison Gallery links modern and often 
popularly incomprehensible forms of art 
to popular understanding. A gargan- 
tuan, an original effort is bearing fruit. 


Church Holds Contest 


The Village Presbyterian Church in 
New York’s Greenwich Village is spon- 
soring a competition for a drawing of 
The Village House, a community house 
sponsored by it and located in Green- 
wich Mews. Dean Cornwell, Guy Pene 
duBois and Henry Schnakenberg will 
judge the line drawings competing for 
the $100 prize. Deadline is Feb. 24. 
Contestants should write to the Vil- 
lage House Office, 139 West 13th Street. 


At United Nations Club 


Portraits by Alfred Jonniaux, re- 
cently represented in an exhibition at 
the Baltimore Museum, will be on view 
at the United Nations Club in Wash- 
ington, D. C. from Feb. 21 to Feb. 27. 
Included will be a portrait of Senora 
de Belt, wife of the Cuban Ambassador. 


_ — 
KENDE — 
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Wells from Santa Fé 

Cady Wells’ watercolors, at the Dur- 
lacher Galleries until March 1, are 
worked with infinite patience to create 
complex backgrounds of textured pat- 
terns upon which designs—which range 
from archaic whimsy to dramatic 
prophecy — are superimposed. Wells 
lives in Sante Fe and his palette is in- 
fluenced by the colors of the West, 
while his forms derive from a variety 
of sources, often to be blended into 
something fine and personal. 

More abstract than earlier ones, these 
paintings were all executed during the 
past 10 months, since Wells was dis- 
charged from the Army. In handsome 
decorative vein are pictures like the 
burnished Pajuro and On Pajuro 
Plateau (2), in which bird and tree 
forms are worked into a rich composi- 
tion in red, green and golden tones. 
One of the most representational paint- 
ings, Paleozoic Era is also one of the 
most arresting: a glowing primeval 
landscape with shattered cross is set 
within a curious background of om- 
inous black.—J. K. R. 


Paintings by Cécile Bellé 


A highly personal vision of man and 
nature, skillfully translated to make 
canvases of strong communicative ap- 
peal, is offered at the Bonestell Gallery 
where recent paintings by Cécile Bellé 
are on view until March 1. Suggestive 
brushwork and drawing, together with 
glowing richness of muted color har- 
monies, create these lyric paintings on 
a variety of themes. Distinguished in an 
unusually even exhibition are the de- 
lightful view of a Florida Swamp, and a 
romantic poem, Dusk. Among the sym- 
bolic paintings the haunting Miracle 
and Progress (see reproduction) are 
outstanding.—J. K. R. 


Flower Portraits 


Flower paintings by Mrs. Oliver G. 
Jennings, arranged by Marie Sterner, 
at the galleries of French and Com- 
pany, are obviously the work of an art- 
ist who both knows and loves her sub- 
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jects, as well as realizes their decora- 
tive possibilities. Mrs. Jennings has 
only been painting for the last five 
years, but her knowledge of flowers 
must go back far in advance of that 
time. The whole exhibition impresses 
one not only with the fluent brushwork 
and rich color, but as much with the 
ability to seize the exact character of 
each flower in its decorative ensemble. 
must go back far in advance of that 
(Until Feb. 22.)—M.B. 


Hero of Corregidor 


Eugene E. Paro is having his first 
one-man show of oils at Ferargil 
through February 22. This is by no 
means the greatest of his ventures. As 
a Navy captain and commander of sub- 
marines, he got the ton of gold bullion 
out of Corregidor, was badly wounded, 
and saw action off the Philippines, 
China, Australia and Okinawa. Admiral 
Nimitz writes a foreword to the cata- 
logue of Captain Paro’s exhibition and 
says in part: “The Navy has encour- 
aged its personnel during their off duty 
hours to engage in activities which will 
relax their minds from the strenuous 
life on board ship.” 

Captain Paro has done so to the ex- 
tent of at least 23 oils, mostly exotic 
oriental subjects. Mostly he is uncon- 
sciously “primitive”; in a few instances 
he is rather sophisticated in some of 
the simpler abstractions. In either case 
he glories in brilliant, uninhibited color. 

—A.L. 


Two From Minnesota 


Two ex-G.I.s from Minnesota, James 
Forsberg and Lynn Kepman, are hold- 
ing a joint show of paintings at Ashby 
Gallery in the Village, through Febru- 
ary 28. Both painters have studied with 
Cameron Booth and Vytlacil, and are 
arriving at their individual versions of 
abstraction, Forsberg alternating In- 
dian-like pictographs with vaguely geo- 
metric abstractions, while Kepman 
tends more toward bio-morphic forms 
somewhat suggestive of Miro or Arp. 
There is a sense of humor in the latter’s 
work which partly diverts from a 
tendency toward muddy and unassimi- 
lated color-relations. Forsberg is surer 
with his medium, less articulate in con- 
tent.—A. L. 

Lyricism of Louis Harris 

Tenuous statements of form, cloaked 
in vivid color, comprise the romantic 
offerings of Louis Harris, at the Egan 
Gallery to Feb. 28. Modern in certain 
aspects, these paintings yet recall 
works of a past century in their gentle 
lyricism and soft serenity. Typical of 
Harris’ style is Sleep, in which a maiden 
dreams on what might be a cool place 
on the sun, and Park, another variation 
on a slumbering theme. Women in Con- 
versation is more fully realized. Also 
included at the gallery is a small group 


of abstract pictures by Abraham Wal- 
kowitz.—J. K. R. 


America’s *‘Rouault”’ 


If you like sympathetic, skilled studies 
of people too relaxed to put their best 
foot forward you should enjoy Benja- 
min Kopman’s new exhibition, at the 
A.C.A. Galleries to March 1. It is true 









Dressing: BENJAMIN KOPMAN 
On View at A.C. A. Gallery 


that many of the figure studies may re- 
mind you of Rouault and Daumier, but 
the likeness comes more from similar 
subject matter than frank emulation of 
style. Kopman borrows neither the emo- 
tional violence of the one artist nor 
the satiric brilliance of the other to 


.come up with paintings that are strong 


and personal. 

The Sunday painter in Hobby, ap- 
proaching his canvas with timid joy; 
the doctor bending over his patient; 
the complete physical concentration of 
the Man Writing all attest to a hand 
well trained to give form to insight. 
Also not to be missed in the current 
exhibition are the clown studies—sub- 
stantial painting on a popular theme; 
the oil, Dressing (see reproduction); 
and the impressive series of colored 
drawings and gouaches.—J. K. R. 


Ideographs by Stamos 


One of the lost causes dear to the 
heart of art reviewers is the case 
against wordy, pretentious catalogue 
forewords. This fortnight the occasion 
is B. B. Newman’s introduction to the 
fine paintings by Theodoros Stamos, at 
the Betty Parsons Gallery until March 1. 

To be told that these abstract works 
“capture the moment of totemic af- 
finity with the rock and the mushroom” 


Progress: CECILE BELLE 
On View at Bonestell 
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PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


16 East 57th Street, New York Established 1878 


PICASSO 


Through March | 


Exhibition 
22 PAINTINGS BY 


Embrace: T. STAMOS GEORGE INNESS 
is really not very helpful, nor is the 


On View at Betty Parson’s 
Through March 8 
cay that instead of going to the rock, {| JOHN LEVY GALLERIES - 11 East 57th St., N.Y. 
Stamos comes out of it.” 
The gallery and perhaps the bearded 
artist himself refer to these pictures 
as ideographs, They are abstract inter- 


pretations of natural objects—largely 
rocks, worked into compositions often 


arranged to communicate impressions 
of fear, sacrifice and such. What makes 
them distinctive, beyond the sense of 


harmonious statement expressed in the 
best of them, is their paint quality and 


haunting color—low-keyed beauty of a P A | N T / N G S 


subtle, sensuous nature. In the face of 
this kind of skill and poetry there is 


no need to obscure painting with i | PPERRE MATISSE GALLERY 
guage.—J. K. R. Through March 8 41 E. 57th ST. 
Grace Borgenicht Debut 


A pleasant introduction to the work 


of Grace Borgenicht was held at the 
Laurel Gallery the past fortnight. A 
fluent watercolorist, Miss Borgenicht 
combines a rich palette with skillful 

control of a “wet” technique, while a Recent Paintings Feb. 17- Mar. 8 
certain grace and poetry was also dis- HOTEL BREVOORT, NEW YORK 
cernable in her flowing landscapes. We JOSEPH LUYBER GALLERIES © Fifth Avenue at 8th Street © 
liked best, among the seasonal inter- 

pretations, Tree Fringe and The Old 


Foundation, together with a fine still COLOR LITHOGRAPHS Thru March 8 


life, a sensitive portrait, and the lone 
industrial scene, The Coal Tower. Thir- 


cargwere ower | toulouse lautrec 
the first week of the exhibition. Price 
range was $25-$150, a range which 


might be followed to advantage by K L E E M A N ™ 6 5 E A S T 5 7 


other young artists.—J. K. R. 
Angna Enters Again 


The indefatigable Angna Enters, prac- 
titioner of the dance, mime, acting, 
play and movie writing, music, novel 
writing, sculpture and painting, is hav- re 
ing her first one-man show for 1947 in 
Siete meme, ee | VALENTINE 55 E. 57 
Galleries, through March 14, Never be- 5 
ing one to keep an audience waiting, 
and not having had an exhibition of 
her pictures since 1946, Miss Enters RO M A R E 
has whipped out five sculptures and 38 
paintings for this appearance. Most are " DI = . + 
colorful, charming, expert and super- I eb. ? Hn Mar. foth 
ficial. Despite obvious haste, some are F 
even downright good.—A. L. ' K O O T Z 
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CLEO 


HARTWIG 


Feb. 17 - Mar. 15 


SCULPTORS GALLERY _ 


4 W. 8 St., N. Y. C. @ Hours 2-5, 7-10 


FINGEST 


RECENT SCULPTUR 


FEBRUARY 17th to MARCH 7th 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


106 EAST 57th ST., N. Y. C. 







ETE 





Ward Eggleston 


161 W. 57 St. N.Y.C. Galleries 
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[ VERA ANDRUS | 
Feb. 17- Mar. 1 : 
= ARGENT GALLERIES = 
SN 2 West S7 th St, N.Y. iii: 





N. Y. SOCIETY of WOMEN ARTISTS 
Exhibition of Oils co Feb. 15-Mar. 1 
Watercolors and Sculpture oo Mar. 3-15 


LAUREL GALLERY © 48. 57, N.Y. C. 


PLaza 8-2581 








RECENT PAINTINGS 
LEONARD 


LIONNI 


Feb. 17-Mar. 1 


NORLYST GALLERY 


59 WEST 56th ST. NEW YORK 





THEODOROS 


STAMOS 


Recent Paintings Feb. 10-Mar. 1 


BETTY PARSONS 


GALLERY 
New York City 


15 East 57 St. 







44th STREET GALLERY 


Paintings and Drawings 


LISHINSKY 


Through March 4 
133 West 44th Street 





A new beautifully equipped 
well-known East 57th Street 


Art Gallery is available for 
selected exhibitions. Phone 
PLaza 8-0401. 





Don’t forget to give your art student 
friend a subscription to the ArT DIGEST. 
$4 one year, 20 issues. 
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Letter from Berlin 
By Helen Boswell* 


BERLIN:—The Rhine is beginning to 
melt now and we are no longer land- 
locked; the worst winter in 25 years. 
Even if we did have to wear galoshes 
in the house for a while, at least we 
had windows, and the authorities did 
deliver coal at midnight when the pipes 
threatened to freeze. 

A recent trip down Unter den Lin- 
den in the winter gloom was as forlorn 
as the weather. The Tiergarten, lately 
a potato field, remains nothing but 
broken stubble where the cold and 
weary still search for chips. The badly 
shot-up Brandenburger Tor, which heads 
this lane of devastated grandeur, is 
wildly impressive with its prancing 
horses and chariots, especially against 
an ominous winter sky with a_ back- 
ground of complete ruin. It looks like 
a surrealist painting turned into na- 
ture. I can think of any number of 
American artists who might feel at 
home amid such scenery—Aaron Boh- 
rod, Julien Levi, Everett Spruce, Julio 
de Diego or Alex Brook. 

Current unofficial opinions regarding 
this great Quadriga take impertinent 
cognizance of the boundary divisions: 
You see, all the horses’ heads are in 
the British Sector while the equine 
south ends—well, you get the idea—are 
in the Russian Zone. Not far down is 
the Russian monument put up as soon 
as they moved in after the fighting. 
This structure with its honor guard 
posed with ready guns on the unbroken 
steps, or stationed amid firm pillars, 
seems like a living monument along 
this barren course, I haven’t found out 
yet what they are guarding; maybe 
their share of Brandenburger Tor. 

The Fine Arts and Monuments Sec- 
tion is having its headache over a lot 
of monuments in the ETO. Seems there 
is a law forbidding anything militaris- 
tic, and since Germany was one of the 
most military-minded nations anywhere, 
with a love for erecting statues to near- 
ly every officer who kept his hardware 
and boots polished, you can see what 
2 problem this ruling can be. 

Although the sensational part of re- 
trieving art treasures is pretty well 
done with, there still remains a tre- 
mendous task returning displaced art. 
Since Dick Howard took over in Au- 
gust, he has been trying to arrive at 
an accurate accounting. Approximately 
300,000 art objects have been returned 
to Allied Nations occupied by the Ger- 
mans. In the two big collecting points 
at Munich and Wiesbaden there are 
some 350,000 more, though a good part 
of these belong to Germany and are 
being turned over to German custody 
daily, as they are separated from the 
loot. One of the most difficult jobs is 
the Berlin material, since there are 
neither buildings nor government to re- 
ceive it. In the American Zone nearly 





.*Helen Boswell, former critic and asso- 
ciate editor of The Art Digest, is now living 
in Berlin with her husband and three chil- 
dren. Her husband, Richard Foster Howard, 
former director of the Dallas Art Museum, 
was a Lieutenant Colonel in field artillery on 
active duty during the invasion of Germany. 
He is now in charge of returning displaced 
art in the American Zone of Occupation. 
Friends may write them as follows: MFA & 
A, ECON, OMGUS, A P O 1742, c/o Post- 
master, New York. 








1,400 pieces, placed there for safekeep- 
ing, remain to be screened. 

But, to return to the statues in the 
Tiergarten. Just what to do with cer- 
tain concrete honors bestowed upon 
deceased warriors came up again as 
we passed the Siegesaule and Siegesal- 
lee. This vast monument to the German 
victory over France in 1870 is a whole 
string of monuments, so uninspired as 
to appear like a long row of American 
garden statuary. Instead of bare Ven- 
uses balancing bowls, these warriors 
glare down at passersby from under 
grim visors. It used to be a military 
reprimand to make a soldier walk this 
mile of stone heroes, saluting every 
blessed one of them. Now they just 
stand there—an occupation problem. 

France wants them blown up (off 
with their heads!), Quadripartite dis- 
cussion even takes in the ridiculous 
fear of breaking windows in the neigh- 
borhood—when the nearest building 
with windows is a half mile away. The 
Russians don’t seem to care—you have 
a feeling that the only good German 
officer is a stone German officer—as 
long as they can keep their guarded 
monument on the way to the Reich 
Chancellory. 

The Reich Chancellory presents a 
neat bit of pre-destined destruction. 
Wedged in between the old building 
occupied by Bismarck, this heroic archi- 
tecture begins with a capital to Hitler 
and ends with only the walls and part 
of the floor and roof. There is a little 
balcony stuck on in front that sort 
of messes up the sublime frigidity of 
the building. But then the little man 
sort of messed up the little balcony, 
and I just can’t see the connection be- 
tween Schicklegruber and this structure. 

As we entered the long narrow hall 
with its 20-foot windows, I began to 
see swastikas before my eyes, even 
though the walls are unadorned ex- 
cept for the mosaic murals and ter- 
rific Byzantine animals. You walk and 
walk along this gutted great hall feel- 
ing like something out of a Chirico 
painting—a frightened poet cornered by 
columns—and then you come to the 
rotunda. No worry about monuments 
here. The busts are all gone. A block- 
buster landed right in the middle of 
Hitler’s rotunda. 

Leaving this oval shrine, lying there 
like a cracked fake pearl, we continued 
our echoing walk past more great high 
windows and doors reaching to the ceil- 
ing, and as we peeked into the offices 
beyond we could still feel the ghosts 
of the Sterm Troopers standing at each 
door. It was here I picked up a hunk 
of the golden mosaic floor for you to 
use aS a paper weight in the DIGEST 
office. 

As you keep walking through Hitler’s 
ill-fated Chancellory, you are reminded 
of those biblical illustrations by Doré, 
and the havoc Samson caused when he 
decided to end it all. This vision of 
great wrath is even more vivid upon 
entering the rear reception room where 
one giant chandelier is still suspended 
from the ceiling; and the other, a 
twisted mass, lies like a broken toy 
tossed on the floor by an angry child. 
As the massive aluminum sprawls over 
the delicately designed floor, it is a 
shuddering combination of metal struc- 
ture and intricate beauty. 
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Cécile Bellé 


Recent Paintings 


Through March 1 


BONESTELL GALLERY 
EAST 57th STREET 





“THE THEATRE IN SCULPTURE” 


BARTHE 


Feb. 17 - Mar. |! 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, Inc. 
BRANCH: 55 East 57th St., N. Y. C. 





MI WATERCOLORS © CRAYONS 


THROUGH MARCH 7 


GEORGE BINET 
GALLERY 67 E. 57 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


Andrew Dasburg e Louis Ribak 
Beatrice Mandelman 
Charles du Tant 


THE BLUE DOOR 


TAOS, New Mexico . 





Exhibition of Serigraphs by 


FRANK DAVIDSON 


FEB. 17—MAR. 8 
Serigraph Galleries, 38 W. 57, N. Y. 
oe 


SCHONEMAN—— 
Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 E.57 GALLERY NewYork,22 
EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 












HERBERT 


BARNETT 


Feb. 17-March 8 


Recent Oils 


MORTIMER 


GALLERY 


“THE MOUNTAIN SCENE 
in GREAT BRITAIN 
& SWITZERLAND” 


LEVITT 


16 WEST 57 ST., N. Y. 


D. LINDSAY GLEGG 


Metropolitan-Reynolds Galleries 


32 E. 57th St. To Feb. 22nd 


VACLAV Feb. 18 -Mar. 12 


VYTLACIL 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


Feigl Gallery 


601 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
February 15, 1947 





A Modern Viewpoint 
By RaLpo M. PEARSON 
Painting in France 1939-1946 


Let us assume the exhibition of 
French painting during the war years 
now on view at the Whitney fairly rep- 
resents the war-time production of oc- 
cupied France and that M. Bernard 
Dorival in his catalogue foreword 
speaks authoritively, if with consider- 
able poetic license, for the participat- 
ing artists. From him I quote: 

“The aim of all is, by rising to that 
high plane from which the mind per- 
ceives that the apparently irreconcil- 
able schools of the beginning of our 
century are in fact, complementary, to 
accomplish a synthesis, the synthesis, 
of their contributions, and thus to re- 
alize them, in order to be able better 
to continue them.” 

Have these artists synthesized and 
carried on the rebirth of esthetic vi- 
tality which the School of Paris con- 
tributed to the early decades of our 
century? 

They have carried on in spirit; they 
have kept on painting—in spite of the 
hell of a German occupation; on that 
count they win regardless; all honor to 
them. Judged critically, however, they 
seem to have carried on the earlier 
spirit of Paris with dilution rather than 
synthesis. And the dilution includes con- 
siderable abandonment of basic princi- 
ples, much banking of creative fires and 
certain regressions in mastery of the 
modern means to expression, which in 
theory was to vitalize succeeding gen- 
erations of artists. 


Among a total of more than 70 paint- 
ings dealing with concrete subjects, only 
some 34, or less than half, can be said 
to be interpretative rather than repor- 
torial. One of the most important 
achievements of the Paris revolution 
was the escape from the report of 
visual facts to the subjective re-crea- 
tion, or dramatic interpretation, of sub- 
ject. Here we have more artists aban- 
doning that dramatic release of powers 
than adhering to it. Is this a synthesis? 
Or an escape? 

In addition to 11 complete, there are 
some 28 semi-abstractions. In these, as 
subject recedes in importance, the vis- 
ual music of design advances its claim 
to attention. Here, as well as in the 
subject paintings, one looks for that 
design mastery foretold by Cézanne, 
Renoir, Picasso and Matisse—and fails 
to find it. Perhaps 5 works approach 
mastery, among which those by Braque 
and Matisse are outstanding; some 27 
are able designs; some 60 rank from 
fair to poor and at least 4 announce 
the chaos of design illiteracy. I find no 
carrying on of a great tradition here, 
nor is this synthesis. 

The over-all trend is to tranquility, 
to the scenes and concepts of peace. 
“There has arisen,” says Dorival, “dur- 
ing this nightmare period, a song of 
confidence and hope . . . a means of 
escape from despair, an expression of 
profound convictions and faith in life.” 

Faith in life survived. French art 
will survive, The test of its endurance 
lies in the future, not.in its distraught 
recent past. 


The DOWNTOWN 
Gallery - 32. 51 






IMPORTANT NEW 


DRAWINGS 


JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS—PRINTS 





harriet 


fitzgerald 


paintings 


thru mar. 8 


barzansky galleries 
bet. 60 & 61 sts., a. y. 


664 madison ave. 


PRINTS 









FEB. 23- MAR. 8 


Sur Fuller 


VILLAGE ART CENTER 


224 Waverly Place e Afternoons 2-6 


CZEBOTAR 


Feb. 17 - 
WATERCOLORS Steeda 


AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER 
44 West 56 St. New York 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


THRU FEBRUARY 28 





TREVES LUCA 
WEISBECKER THU RSTON 
MAREC 


KLOUS ; 3 
LANDSMAN M. GINSBERG 
VIRDONE SCHULLER 


Gramercy Galleries, 38 Gramercy Park 


OPEN 10 A.M. TO 7 P.M. 21 ST.) 


8th STREET GALLERY 
Art Associatio WATERCOLOR 


GROUP 
FEB. 24- MARCH 9 


8th Street Gallery 


33 West Sth Street ee New York 





SUNN) exit ies toy NS 
DOROTHY 


DEYRUP 


FEB. 17-MAR. 1 


ARGENT GALLERIES 
SHUM 42 West S7th St., N.Y .mRInIMIiiE 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 











36 Hour Delivery 36 


We Specialize in PHOTOGRAPHING 
FINE PAINTINGS and 
OBJECTS OF ART 


WALFRED MOORE STUDIO 


Staffed by Ex-Service Personnel 
Suite 905 MU 2-6924 


507 Fifth Ave. 








BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 











JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 


THE 


VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 


STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
40 E. Sth Street, New York 3 © AL. 4-1095 








MAX GRANICK 


DRIFTWOOD FRAMES 


HANDCARVED 
ANTIQUE AND 
RAWWOOD FRAMES 


52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. C. 
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Surprise Attack: CHARLES SCHREYVOGEL. In Parke-Bernet Sale 





An Eastern Museum Sells at Auction 


FROM AN ANONYMOUS Eastern Art 
Museum and several private sources, 
come a large selection of 19th century 
American paintings, European genre 
subjects and other works, which will be 
sold at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on 
the evenings of February 26 and 27. 

A number of pictures of considerable 
interest are to be found in the Ameri- 
can group, among them Tait’s Duck 
Shooting over Decoys and Sheep and 
Sheepdog; The Spirit of Autumn, a lit- 
tle figure picture by Ryder; a spirited 
Surprise Attack and Cavalry by Schrey- 
vogel; Moran’s colorful On the Berry 
Trail, Grand Canyon of Arizona and 
The Indian Pueblo of Laguan, New 


Historic Furniture 


FuRNITuURE from the Historical Bowne 
House in Flushing, L. I., will be in- 
cluded in the group of American and 
English furniture, silver and porcelains 
up for auction at the Plaza Art Gal- 
leries on the afternoons of February 
20, 21 and 22. 

The Bowne House, which served as a 
Quaker meeting place as far back as 
1661, was built by John Bowne, out- 
standing actor in the fight for tolerance 
which earned the small Long Island 
town the title of “Birthplace of Re- 
ligious Freedom in America.” The home 
has been preserved as a national shrine. 

Sold by order of William Bowne 
Parsons, the properties include an Amer- 
ican mahogany secretary bookcase, circa 
1790; a set of late 18th century Amer- 
ican Chippendale side chairs; several 
18th century American chests of draw- 
ers; fine 18th century English items. 
Paintings by 18th and 19th century 
European artists will also be included. 
Exhibition from February 17. 





32 East 57th Street 


E. & A. SILBERMAN 


GALLERIES, Inc. 
PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 


Mexico; Old Washakie, Chief of the 
Crow Nation by Brush; Mt. Mansfield, 
from Cambridge, Vermont by Inness; 
works by Martin and Blakelock. 

Contemporaneous European paintings 
include Andante Amoroso, Vibert’s hu- 
morous depiction of a musical party, 
and his Soldats Suisses Fumant; two 
still lifes with flowers by Robie; Calm 
on the Escaut by Clays; a Seacoast 
Town in France and The.Prisoners by 
Isabey; two animal studies by Zuegel; 
Portrait of Miss Goldammer by Len- 
bach; and Madrazo’s The Spanish 
Dance. From the Barbizon School come 
Troyon’s Return from the _ Fields; 
Dupré’s The Approaching Storm; Dau- 
bigny’s Au Bord du la Riviére; work by 
Harpignes, Diaz and Cachoud. Two 
watercolors by Turner have been de- 
scribed fully by Ruskin. Featured 
among old master paintings are exam- 
ples by Jacob Ruysdael, Mignard and 
Raeburn. 


Old Masters Odyssey 


From the collection of the Grand 
Duchess Theodora Sachsen-Weimar- 
Eisenach to the U. S. Government 
through seizure under the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, is part of the strange 
story of a group of paintings, one of 
which may or may not be a Rembrandt. 
They were stolen by two German sol- 
diers while on loan to the Weimar 
Museum in 1933, sold to a sailor who 
smuggled them into this country the 
following year, and, in turn, sold them 
to Leo Ernst of Dayton. 

When Mrs. Ernst had the paintings 
expertized, more votes were cast for 
than against the Rembrandt authenti- 
cation. Two others were attributed to 
Terborch. The Government claimed per- 
manent possession as of Feb. 10. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Auction Calendar 





February 17, Monday afternoon and evening. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: First editions of Eng- 
lish and American authors. Nonesuch Press 
publications from the library of the late Caspar 
W. B. Townsend. Now on exhibition. 

February 19, 20, 21 and 22, Wednesday through 
Saturday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
English and American furniture and decora- 
tions from the estate of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick B. Pratt, others. XVIII and 
XIX century English and American furniture. 
Table glass and china. Georgian silver and Shef- 
field plate. Mezzotints, colored aquatints, Euro- 
pean paintings of various schools. Chinese and 
Japanese art objects. Renaissance furniture and 
decorations. Exhibition from Feb. 15. 

February 26 and 27, Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: American and 
European paintings, from an Eastern Art Mu- 
seum and other owners. American work by 
Moran, Ryder, Brush, Schreyvogel, Tait, Inness, 
Hassam, Blakelock, Murphy, Martin, others. 
Genre and other European paintings by Vibert, 
Domingo y Munoz, de Madrazo, Isabey, Clays, 
Daubigny, Harpignes, Diaz, others. British works 
by Raeburn, Cotman, Alma-Tadema, Turner, 
others. Exhibition from Feb. 22. 


March 1, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: French furniture and decorations from 
the estate of the late Mrs. Charles B. Alexander. 
others. French 18th century furniture. Paint- 
ings. Tapestries. Ispahan and other rugs. Ex- 
hibition from Feb. 22. 


March 3, Monday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Library of Cloyd H. Marvin, President 
of George Washington University. Standard sets, 
books on English history, religion and phil- 
osophy and literature of many countries. Ex- 
hibition from Feb. 27. 


March 7, Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Oriental art, from the collection of the 
late B. W. Fleisher, publisher of the Japan 
Advertiser, Tokyo, and other owners. Chinese 
porcelain, pottery, jade and other mineral carv- 
ings. Chinese furniture and paintings. Chinese 
and other bronzes, wood and stone sculptures. 
Chinese and Japanese screens. Japanese swords, 
sword guards and other sword fittings and 
weapons. Exhibition from Mar. 1. 


March 8, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Paintings, furniture, ete., from the 
estate of the late Mary Clark Thompson. Paint- 
ings from various schools, notably Madame 
Vigeé LeBrun and Daughter by Vigeé LeBrun; 
Mrs. A. Poulter by Romney; Buste de Jeune 
Fille: MUule. Georges by Greuze; Catherine de 
Medici from the School of Clouet; The Sluice 
by Constable; works by Daubigny, Wyant, Ziem, 
Dupré, others. Chinese porcelains, jade and 
rock crystal carvings. French 18th century 
furniture. Tapestries; oriental rugs; silver and 
silver plated ware; Minton, Crown Derby, Royal 
Worcester and other table porcelain. Exhibi- 
tion from Mar. 1. 


Carnegie Buys a Benton 


Thomas Hart Benton’s painting of 
cotton-picking in Mississippi, Plantation 
Road, has been purchased for the per- 
manent collection of the Carnegie In- 
stitute, through the Patrons’ Art Fund. 
The painting was recently exhibited in 
the 1946 Carnegie Annual and earlier, 
at the Chicago Art Institute (see repro- 
duction in March 1, 1946, ArT DIGEST). 
Painted with oil and tempera on can- 
vas attached to plywood, the picture 
was completed in 1945. The purchase 
marks the 54th addition to the Pitts- 
burgh collection and is now on view 
in the Carnegie galleries. 


New Masses Auction 


The 8th annual New Masses Art Auc- 
tion will be held at the A.C.A. Gallery 
on Sunday, March 8. As usual, the sale 
comprises a cross-section of modern 
painting, both American and European, 
with contributors ranging from Avery 
to Zadkine. The permanent auction 
committee is composed of Rockwell 
Kent, Hugo Gellert, John Sloan, Wil- 
liam Gropper, Raphael Soyer, Philip 
Evergood, David Burliuk, Nicolai Ci- 
kovsky, Max Weber, Alexander Brook, 
Anton Refregier and Chaim Gross. 

All works will be exhibited at A.C.A. 
for one week prior to the sale. 


February 15, 1947 








PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


P. able: Abin Sicbe of 
Art and oliterary P. roperly 





Sale February 26 and 27 at 8 p. m. 


XIX CENTURY 
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By Ben Wolf 


Say . . . How are you coming with 
that quiz? Your columnist has seen 
the prizes and take his word for it 
they’re well worth working for! Cor- 
bino, Gonzalez and Peirce have really 
been generous. Better hurry and get 
those answers in... it’s later than you 
think. 

oa * * 

According to Leonard Lyons: “A 
group of American artists headed by 
Max Weber, Robert Gwathmey, win- 
ner of the Pepsi Cola art prize, and 
Kuniyoshi are organizing an Artists’ 
Equity similar to Actors’ Equity to 
standardize artists’ relations with the 
various galleries and to bargain collec- 
tively with museums.” 

Picasso Peale will try to have more 
information regarding this for next 
issue. 


* * * 


According to latest reports dealer 
Sam Kootz is still spanning the miles 
with double profiles! Seems that as we 
write he’s on his way back to Paris 
for a huddle with the Great Innova- 
tor. For the benefit of those who might 
have come in late, the Kootz Gallery 
is currently holding a show of Picas- 
sos that have scarcely had time to 
recover from air-sickness. Why the re- 
turn passage? Well... seven out of 
the nine canvases currently on view 
have already found American homes 
. .. but wife Jane merely smiled coyly 
when asked whether her lord and mas- 
ter had returned to the City of Light 
for re-inforcements. 

* * as 


The following gem penned by Neal 
O’Hara was quoted in a recent Reader’s 
Digest, headed Artless Appraisal: “The 
gentleman was gazing rapturously at 
Spring, a large oil painting of a shapely 
girl dressed only in a few strategically 
arranged leaves. Suddenly the voice of 
his wife snapped, ‘Well, what are you 
waiting for—autumn?’” 

* * ” 

ArT STUDENTS LEAGUE BALL: Accord- 
ing to announcement just received, it’s 
nearing that season of the year when 
New York battens down its hatches and 
shudders, expecting almost anything... 
in short, the Art Students League is 
readying its Annual Ball, to be held 
once again at the Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf Astoria, on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 20, at 9 P.M. The price of ad- 
mission is to be $5 and proceeds go to- 
ward the scholarships of the League. 

To quote from the announcement of 
this stupendous event: “The Art Stu- 
dents League announces The Greatest 
Event Since Dali Jumped Through 
Bonwit’s Window. .. . A NIGHT OF Ex- 
PLORATION! or Mr. MONTEZUMA, I PRE- 
SUME? ... Artists! 2,500 Artists! ... 
Ardent Academicians, Groping Expres- 
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sionists, Animalistic Fauves, Impatient 
Expressionists. . . . 300 Eager, Unin- 
hibited Models, 300. . . . Special Attrac- 
tion: Lief Ericsson—the Golden Viking 
with his 75 foot Snekkjur and his Vast 


Cargo of Free Smorgasbord. . . . Prizes! 
Prizes! Prizes! Hundreds of Dollars in 
Cash! ...Casks of Wine! . . . Carniver- 
ous Plants! ...” 


And so the wonders continue in this 
seemingly endless list of promises of 
things to behold, reminding Picasso 
Peale of a celbrated party once held 
by the Bohemians of the Latin Quarter, 
similarly heralded by an equally pro- 
vocative list of events. Bye the bye, it 
is promised that just before the Grand 
Finale (at 2:30 A.M.) “Ferdinand the 
forty-five foot Amazonian Anaconda will 
swallow an easel.” (This I must see!) 
“Also 1 (one) Museum Curator Left 
Over From Last Year.” I'll be seeing 
you! 

* = * 

Margaret Cresson sideswipes modern 
art with a little verse which she ex- 
plains in an accompanying note was 
written for a Christmas party and 
which she thought might well adorn Ye 
Dirty Palette: 


* + * 


Modern Art 
By Margaret Cresson 
“This is a picture of a cow eating grass. 
“But where is the grass, may I politely 
ask? 
“The cow ate the grass, there isn’t any 
more. 
“And where is the cow, was she there 
before ? 
“No, you darn fool, no cow would stay 
“Where there wasn’t any grass- 
“Of course, she went away!” 


According to Allan Keller, staff writ- 
er for the New York World-Telegram, 
rare and exotic woods await the sculp- 
tor in a small two-story building in the 
Bronx, at the corner of Park Avenue 
and Major William Deegan Blvd. The 
company’s name is the J. H. Monteath 
Company. . . . Take it for what it’s 
worth—we only know what we read in 
the papers! 


> * * 
As a result of our note last issue 
concerning the Brooklyn Museum’s 


newly announced decision to remain 


Pablo Portrays Picasso Peale 
CLTD, 
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open evenings, we have just received 
a letter from James Chillman, Jr., Di- 
rector of the Museum of Fine Arts of 
Houston. Says Mr. Chillman: 

“I agree that the museum should be 
congratulated, but I do not think that 
the idea is particularly new. The Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts of Houston, together 
with a number of the relatively smaller 
museums in the country, have been 
keeping evening hours certain nights 
of the week for many years. In our 
own case we do not have the large 
urban population to draw upon; there- 
fore, we cannot remain open every eve- 
ning, but we have added the feature of 
opening at 10 A.M. Sunday mornings, 
and this has proved very successful. 

“It would seem to me that many of 
the large museums within the charmed 
circle whose radius is 100 miles from 
57th Street might well take a leaf 
from the notebooks of the museums of 
the more distant parts of the United 
States, which seem to be doing their 
part to form a backlog of American art 
opinion and appreciation.” 

7 * * 


Penned erstwhile Esquire critic Harry 
Salpeter anon the first opening show 
to be held in his new Manhattan gal- 
leries: “If I give hospitality to one or 
two or three young American painters 
to whose merit, or possibilities, other 
dealers were astigmatic or indifferent 
and if, years hence, it will be said of 
one or another American artist who 
has achieved stature and recognition: 
‘Harry Salpeter gave him his first one- 
man show,’ then I shall not have ven- 
tured in vain. For myself, I hope only 
that I shall be given the means and 
the time in which to make _ haste 
slowly.” 

* * a“ 

OVERHEARD ON EIGHTH STREET .. . (Hon- 
est) ... “I know my way around the 
Village pretty well,” confided a visit- 
ing bobby-soxer to her girl friend. “You 
see it all ends in a spiral.” 

~ * » 


John O. Crane, Chairman of the 
American Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions with Italy, writes the following 
concerning the plight of the artist in 
Italy today: 

“The artists of Italy, breathing the 
fresh air of democracy for the first 
time in more than twenty years, are 
striving to bring about a new renais- 
sance in Italy. Unfortunately, there is 
a complete lack of materials basic to 
their work. Paints, brushes, canvases, 
ete., are still rare—many artists are 
forced to use the blank first pages of 
books to carry on their creative work 

“In an effort to aid in some immedi- 
ate ways their fellow artists in Italy, 
a group of American artists, under the 
auspices of ASCRI, have formed an Art 
Committee which will provide material 
assistance as well as artistic exchanges. 
This Committee already includes Robert 
Gwathmey, Oronzio Maldarelli, Jon Cor- 
bino, Umberto Romano, Gregorio Pres- 
topino, Peppino Mangravite, Max 
Weber, Louis Bosa, Philip Evergood and 
many others.” 

For further information concerning 
this worthy international gesture com- 
municate directly with John O. Crane, 
Chairman, American Society for Cul- 
tural Relations with Italy, Inc., 119 W. 
57th Street, New York City. 
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By JUDITH K. REED 


Ex plainin g Picasso 


“Picasso: Fifty Years of His Art,’ by 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 1946. New York: 
The Museum of Modern Art. 312 pp. of 
text, 330 plates. $6.00. 


“Picasso: The Recent Years 1939-1946,” 
by Harriet and Sidney Janis. 1946. New 
York: Doubleday & Co. 211 pp. of text; 
135 plates. $7.50. 


Published in time to add fact and 
fuel to discussions of the first post-war 
Picasso exhibitions in New York City— 
at the Kootz and Rosenberg Galleries 
—are these recent books. Now, since an 
incomplete bibliography of books and 
articles on Picasso lists 550 works, 
among them no less than 46 mono- 
graphs, the most obvious questions re- 
garding each new one should be: will 
they confuse or clarify general under- 
standing of the art of the most con- 
troversial artist of the 20th century? 

The answer, relating to Mr. Barr’s 
survey, is an enthusiastic affirmative. 
The most comprehensive volume yet 
published on Picasso, the book is also 
perhaps the best. The author, a trustee 
of the Museum of Modern Art, does not 
attempt to convert his readers to a per- 
sonal interpretation of Picasso, but pre- 
sents the facts of his life and art with 
scholarship and clarity. The history of 
Picasso’s myriad, puzzling changes and 
reversions of style is told chronologi- 
cally—in 330 plates (7 in color) and in 
a lucid, running commentary which uses 
a minimum of esoteric language. The 
book is both a reference volume and a 
picture gallery—an ideal combination 
for exposition of so complex a subject. 

All phases of a phenomenal career 
are thoroughly analyzed, while a spe- 
cial section is devoted to work exe- 
cuted during the war years and the 
liberation of Paris. For all who want a 
compact, straightforward and authentic 
presentation of the work of an artist 
whose career—right up to the present 
and regardless of intrinsic art value— 
continues to provide source material for 
those who follow, this volume is a must. 

The second book on Picasso under re- 
view, by Harriet and Sidney Janis, pre- 
sents an exhaustive study of works exe- 
cuted during the past seven years— 
which comprises a staggering total of 
between 300 and 400 oil paintings, five 
times as many sketches and drawings, 
a quantity of graphic illustration; four 
or five large bronze sculptures and 
scores of small works in metal, clay 
and plasters. During this time Picasso 
also wrote a. six-act play and designed 
a curtain for the ballet. All this in a 
studio without heat. 

Of special interest in this thorough 
book are the various series of repro- 
ductions and photographs, well designed 
to illustrate Picasso’s working methods. 
These include the series of portraits of 
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Dora Maar, which begins with a photo- 
graph of the model and continues to 
present six portraits painted by Picasso, 
over a 4-year period. These progress 
from a sweet, representational study 
through various phases_of abstraction 
to complete distortion and re-arrange- 
ment of features. This latter, incident- 
ally, is the earliest of the portraits and 
indicates that Picasso does not work in 
any conventional sequence of styles but 
turns restlessly from one to another— 
his vision at all times adjusted to his 
intellectual concept of the moment. 
Summarizing their impression of P. 
casso’s recent work, the authors ob- 
serve: “The World War II period was 
a highly-productive and wrathful one. 
Much of it was a continuation of work 
done in the second half of the 30s. How- 
ever, the latter, in spite of physiognomi- 
cal displacements and anti-naturalism, 
had gaiety and humor, with the excep- 


tion of the Guernica. If this painting 


and its many studies were the record- 
ing at white heat of an outburst of ti- 
tanic anger, they were at the same time 
full of the deepest compassion and hu- 
manity. By the 40s this anger had turn- 
ed almost fatalistically sardonic. . . .” 

The Janises found the portraits most 
impressive of all work created during 
this period. In them they see that “Pi- 
casso has projected the violence of the 
war years, not in deliberate or obvious 
statements of Spanish blood and death, 
but through an emotional, sometimes 
symbolic imagery which cuts deeply and 
lastingly into the most inaccessible lev- 
els of consciousness. . . . Picasso’s por- 
traits are not of people posing, but of 
people remembered with the special, se- 
lective and pitilessly penetrating clar- 
ity of the artist’s memory.” Although 
less objective and more limited than the 
Barr survey, the book should help be- 
wildered observers understand Picasso 
better. 


William Sawtizky, Expert 


William Sawtizky, dean of the spe- 
cialists in early American art who ex- 
amined over 10,000 native paintings and 
miniatures, famous lecturer and writer, 
died at his home in Stamford, Conn., on 
February 3 at the age of 67. 

He came to this country in 1911 as 
a special correspondent for several Eur- 
opean papers. In 1913 he became li- 
brarian for Knoedler & Company, and 
in 1924-25 edited the four volume work 
on Gilbert Stuart for the Frick Refer- 
ence Library. Seven years ago, under a 
special grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, he became advisory curator 
of American art at the New York His- 
torical Society, lecturer on fine arts at 
New York University’s Institute of Fine 
Arts, and started a series of mono- 
graphs. The first of the monographs 
on Matthew Pratt (1734-1805), was pub- 
lished in 1942, and two others, The Life 
and Works of Ralph Earl and one deal- 
ing with three early New York paint- 
ers, were nearing completion. 
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Offe wg 7 i ahee ti 1 information write The Print Club, 1614 
to exhibit in regional, state or nationa Latimer St., Philadelphia 3. 





shows. Societies, museums and individ- AMERICAN COLOR PRINT SOCIETY 8TH 


sg ‘ 7 . ANNUAL EXHIBITION. March 11-April 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 1, The Philadelphia Print Club. Open’ to 


this column up to date.—The Editor. all artists. Media: prints in color, any 
medium but not colored by hand _ subse- 
NATIONAL SHOWS quent to printing or after. Jury. Awards. 


Entry fee $2 for members, $2.50 for non- 
members. Entry card with dues or f-es 


Mass. 3 3 
Boston, Mass sent to Wuanita Smith, treasurer, 1010 


iST AMERICAN WATERCOLOR EXHIBI- Clinton St., Philadelphia, before Feb. 28 
TION. May 12-31. Concurrently at St. Bu- Work due March 1 at Philadelphia Print 
tolph Club, Doll & Richards, Vose Gallery. Club, 1614 Latimer St., Philadelphia 
Open to all artists. Media: watercolor, marked for American Color Print Society. 
gouache, tempera. $500 prizes. Jury. Single For further information write to Phila- 
entry only. Fee $1.50. Work due May 3. delphia Print Club 
For details & entry cards write Dwight Spri : _ 

Shepler, exhibition chairman, St. Butolph Springville, Utah 
Club, 115 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 23RD ANNUAL NATIONAL EXHIBIT. 


March 31-April 30. Springville Art Gal- 


Hartford, Conn. lery. Open to all artists. Media: oils. Jury. 


37TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION CONNECTI- Work due March 20. For further informa- 
CUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. March tion write Mae Huntington, Secretary, 
8-30. Morgan Memorial Museum. Open to Springville High School Art Association, 
all artists. Media: oil, sculpture, black & Springville, Utah. 
white. No fee. Jury. Cash prizes. Work due ‘ 
Feb. 28. For further information write Carl . in _ Washington, D. C. 
Ringius, Box 204, Hartford 1, Conn. 51ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 7-30 
caiane ie National Collection of Fine Arts, Natural 
- ’ History Bldg. Open to all artists. Media: 
4TH ANNUAL COOPERATIVE ART EX- watercolor, paste}, drawing, lithographs, 
HIBITION. April 19-May 19, 1947. State etchings. Jury. Prizes totalling $200. Fn- 
Teachers College. Open to all artists. Me- try cards. Fee to non-members of Wash- 
dia: oil, tempera & watercolor. Jury. $650 ington Watercolor Club $1.00. Cards & fee 
for prizes & purchases. Fee $3 including due Feb. 21, sent to Club Secretary. Work 
handling. Entry cards and work due March due Mar. 1 at Natural History Museum. 
19. For further information write Orval For out-of-town contributors, Venable’s, 
Kipp, Director, Art Department, State 1615 Conn. Ave., N.W., is agent. Work sent 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. to Venable’s Warehouse, 1630 Rhode Isl- 
Irvington, N. J. and Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. For fur- 


ther information write Lona M. Keplinger, 
May 16. Irvington Free Public Library. Secretary, Wwasnington Watercolor Club, 


; : . 4805 Battery Lane, Bethesda, Md 
Open to American Artists. Media: oil, wa- sis c ; 
.tercolor, black & white, sculpture. Jury. 20TH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION. March 30- 


14TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. April 27- 


Prizes. Entry fee $1.00. Entry cards and May 11. Corcoran Gallery of Art. Open to 
work due April 19. For further informa- all artists. Media: oils. Prizes totaling 
tion write to May E. Baillet, Secretary, $5,000. Entry cards due Feb. 17. Work 
1064 Clinton Ave., Irvington 11, N. J. due Budworth & Son, 424 West 52nd St., 


New York City, Feb. 21; in Washington, 


Laguna Beach, Calif. at Corcoran Gallery of Art, March 3. For 





6TH NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION. further information write reore ¥ ; 
April 25-May 25. Laguna Beach Art Gal- of Art, Washington me —— - ee 
lery. Open to all artists. Jury. Purchase , f 
prizes. entry cards, March 15. Work due Wichita, Kan. 
Apri 5. or further information write O47 x TIVE > OR x“ 
Virginia Wooller, Exhibition Chairman, c/o eon Auch ibe nt ek, On 
io ae Art Association, Laguna chita Art Association. Open to all crafts- 
’ . eB: men artists. Media: textile weaving, silver- 
New York, N. Y. smithing, jewelry, metalry, ceramic and 
ART DIRECTORS CLUB 26TH ANNUAL ceramic sculpture. Jury. Prizes totalling 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ADVER- $400. Entry fee $2. Entry cards due March 
TISING & EDITORIAL ART. April 25- 24, 1947. Work due March 20, 1947. For 
June 1, Metropolitan Museum of Art. Open further information write Wichita Art As- 
to any Art Director, Artist, Photographer, sociation, 401 North Belmont, Wichita 8. 
Designer, Advertising Manager (or any 
organization) who participated in_ pro- REGIONAL SHOWS 
ducing a piece of Advertising or Editorial 
= ~ in comgning © Gommaate — (in Albany, N. Y. 
vertising, editorial or display design). 12TH REGIONAL EXHIBIT ARTISTS . 
Fee for each accepted piece $25, payable UPPER HUDSON. May 1-June 1. Shine 
on notice of acceptance. Material due Feb. Institute of History & Art. Open to artists 
15 and requests for information sent to within 100 miles of Albany. Media: oils. 
4 Miss Winifred Karn, Executive Secretary, watercolors, pastels, sculpture. Jury. Pur- 
: a Directors Club, 115 East 40 Street, chase award. Work due April 12. For fur- 
; New York City 16. ther information write John Davis Hatch. 


PEPSI-COLA’S 4TH ANNUAL ART COM- 
PETITION. Autumn 1947. National Acad- 
emy of Design. Open to all artists in U. S. 


and Possessions. Media: oil, oil tempera, 
encaustic. Regional & National Juries. 
Prizes totaling $15,250 and awards. Entry 


blanks. Work due at regional centers in 
San Francisco, March 17; Atlanta, Ga., 


Jr., Director, Albany Institute of History 
¢ ast 125 Washington Ave., Albany 6, 


Dallas, Texas 


18TH ANNUAL DALLAS ALLIED ARTS 


EXHIBITION. April 6-27. Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts. Open to residents of Dallas 
County. Media: painting, sculpture, graphic 
& ceramic arts, photography. Jury. Prizes 
totalling $1,200. Entry cards and works 
due March 22. For further information 
write Jerry Bywaters, Director, Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas 10, Texas. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


10TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WORK 


BY INDIANA ARTISTS. May 4-June 8 
John Herron Art Institute. Open to all 
present & former residents of Indiana 
Media: oils, watercolors, drawings, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Prizes $1,200. Entry fee $2. 
Entry cards due Apri? 21.‘ Work due April 
23. For further information write Wilbur 
D. Peat, Museum Director, John Herron 
Art Institute, Pennsylvania & 16 St., In- 
dianapolis 2, Ind. 
Richmond, Va. 


11TH VIRGINIA ARTISTS EXHIBITION 


Mar. 27-Apr. 23. Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts. Open to artists born in, resident in, 
or who have resided in Virginia for 5 
years. Media: painting, sculpture, graphic 
or ceramic arts. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $2 
to non-members or those not represented 
in Museum collection, to be enclosed with 
entry blank. Blanks due Feb. 18. Work due 
Feb. 24. For further information write 
Thomas Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 


7TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 


SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE. 
March 27, 1947. Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts. Open to members who must be natives 
or 2-year residents of the South. Media: 
paintings, sculpture, prints, crafts. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks due Feb. 19. Work 
due Feb. 24. For further information write 
Miss Ethel Hutson, Executive Secretary, 
Southern States Art League, 7321 Panola 
St., New Orleans 18, La. 
Springfield, Mo. 


ITH ANNUAL. April 2-30. Springfield Art 


Museum. Open to residents of Missouri and 
adjacent states. Media: Paintings, sculp- 
ture, prints. Jury. Prizes. Fee $1. Entry 
ecards due March 18. Work due March 22. 
For further information write Edyth West, 
Chairman of Exhibitions, Springfield Art 
Museum, Springfield, Mo. 


West Palm Beach, Fla. 


29TH ANNUAL PALM BEACH ART 


A 


LEAGUE. Mar. 14-23 (Oils). Mar. 28-Apr. 
6 (other mediums). Norton Gallery & 
School of Art. Open to members. Member- 
ship $5. All media. Jury. Prizes totalling 
$300. Entry cards & work due Mar. 8. For 
further information write E. R. Hunter, 
Norton Gallery & School of Art, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


NNUAL SPRING SALON. Butler Art In- 


stitute. Open to artists within 25 mile 
radius of Youngstown. Media: oil, water- 
color, pastel, drawing, prints, ceramics, 
sculpture, wood carving. Jury. Prizes. Work 
due April 24. For further information 
write Betty Y. Stansbury, Secretary, But- 
ler Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Director, Pepsi-Cola’s Annual Art Com- 
petition, 9 West 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. a saturday children's class will be held 


24TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMER- 


ICAN ETCHING. April 8-29. Print Club. throughout the session by mrs. mercedes carles 
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» 
Write for Catalogue E. 


T. R. BOGUT, Director 

847 Broad Street—Top Floors 

NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
Mitchell 2-8378 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture. 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Drees De 
sign, Fashion, Illustration, Crafte. 
Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and en 
joy many University activities. 

For information, address: 


A. Hudson, Director, 





Kenneth 


CLEARWATER 


MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 
Associated with 
Clearwater Art Museum 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 


Write for descriptive folder 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 


MURAL DECORATION 


BROAD AND 
PENNA. 


SCULPTURE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, 


Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers) . 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers) 
Bulletins on request. 





DESIGN WORKSHOP . . Nyack, N. Y. 
LEAR PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 








e Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 52 
121 Moaument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


Please send me free book and outiine of lessons, 


Name 


Strect : 
City State__ 


Fifty-Seventh Street 





[Continued from page 21] 
Schiefer and Falcou 


Two charm-seekers, Johannes Schie- 
fer and Jacques Falcou, are represented 
at the Carroll Carstairs Gallery, through 
March 1. Watercolor is Schiefer’s me- 
dium and he uses it with grace to pre- 
sent quick glimpses of life in Central 
Park Zoo, in a series of paintings which 
would brighten a child’s picture book 
admirably. Outstanding are views of 
the polar bears at home, painted in 
melting salmon, violet and turquoise 
and the panoramic sight of the zoo 
world at large. 

Falcou works with monotype to cre- 
ate his impressions of New York City, 
her harbors, parks and markets. Dis- 
tinguished in these skillful pictures are 
Washington Square, Fulton Fish Mar- 
ket and a poetic study of a Maryland 
farm.—J. K. R. 


Why Modern? 

Would that Garret Gallery were more 
accessible to a larger public—their cur- 
rent exhibition entitled “Why Modern” 
gives at least a preface to the answer 
to that question which apparently con- 
cerns sO many people these days. 
George Rogers, who directs the Gal- 
lery, doesn’t attempt to give the com- 
plete answer, but he does present pro- 
vocative reasons for distortion, simpli- 
fication, abstraction and other liberties 
taken with nature by modern artists. 
He uses paintings, sculpture, drawings 
and prints, well captioned, to give a 
hint of what might be accomplished, 
educationally, with more _ resources. 
Through February at 47 East 12th St., 
two flights up.—A. L. 


Former P. W. Exhibits 


It takes a bit of orientation to find 
the New Yorker’s grey winter city in 
Mario Bachelli’s vision of that metropo- 
lis, at the Acquavella Galleries through 
Feb. 28, but once adjusted to the rich 
warm mantle he gallantly clothes her 
in, the result is both charming and 
satisfying. 

Bacchelli made his first New York 
paintings while he was here as a friend- 
ly prisoner of war, doing valuable work 
for the Office of War Information. Since 
that time he has returned to Florence 
and his current exhibition comprises 
paintings of both cities, in interesting 
counterpoint. The sunny Italian city 
might almost be painted by another 
artist, for in these panoramic views 
the palette and much of the serenity 
of Cézanne is evident.—J. K. R. 


Naively Charming 


Some charming flower arrangements 
and gentle landscapes made up the best 
part of the first one-man show by Eliz- 
abeth Fondiller, held last fortnight at 
the Eggleston Galleries. A consistent 
palette and general approach held to- 


Painting © Sculpture © Graphic Art 


Special Illustration Course 
Approved Under G. I. Bill of Rights 
Distinguished Faculty 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
2231 B’way at 79th St.,N. Y. TR. 7-1760 
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365 PAINTING DAYS PER 
YEAR IN SAN DIEGO!!! 


San Diego School 
of Arts and Crafts 


“The Art School on the Cliffs 
at Beach” 


ORREN R. LOUDEN, 
Director, Former Director 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL OF ART 


5116 Narragansett Ave., San Diego 7 
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teaches primary and advanced 
SCULPTURE 
day and evening classes 


Institute of Design 
Chicago 10 


JOHN CHETCUTI 
Water Colour 


Instruction 


For particulars apply 
43 W. 55 St., N.Y.C. e Circle 7-5942 


HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Professional school. Degree and certificate 
courses in Fine and Advertising Art. Nie 
instructors. Summer Session June 9; 
Winter Session September 8. Catalog. 
ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR 
BEN E. SHUTE, HEAD FINE ARTS DEPT. 
1262 Peachtree St. N.E., Atianta, Ga. 
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PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


YLAND 


ete 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


MARIE ADA KREMP 


Instruction for Beginners 
Criticism for Advanced Pupils 
Evening Class 
PRIVATE & CLASSES IN PROGRESSIVE PAINTING 


58 West 57th Street, New York 
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FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING @ BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION @ STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 


EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America’s 
Foremost Fashion Instructor and Style 
Authority will determine your particular 
aptitude for a career in fashion. Spe- 
cialized training in limited groups of only 
six students under an expert. Book 25. 


Home Study Course Request Book 25H. 
612 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


PAINT THIS WINTER IN FLORIDA 


ferry Farnsworth 


SCHOOL OF ART 
JANUARY 1st TO MAY ist 


Approved Under G.I. Bill 
Write for Circular: 131 N. Pineapple Ave. 


Sarasota, Fla. 





JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture. Commercial Art, Tea hers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 30- AUGUST 30 
Peppine Mangravite, Director 


Lawrence Barrett, Edgar Britten, George Vander Sluis 


Classes in drawing, painting, landscape 
and lithography. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 





School of Design for Women 
102nd YEAR. Design, illustration 
and advertising, interior decoration. 


fashion design, fashion illustration. 
fine arts, teacher training. B.F.A. 


INSTITUTE ‘2 al courses. Photography, pup- 


petry, jewelry, ceramics. Residences. 
Oldest school of art applied to in- 
dustry. Catalog on request. 
° F 1326 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


if CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
' Te OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


atrentting and Commercial Art 
: eacher-Training 
Fine Arts — Four Degrees granted including 
Master of Fine Arts. 
Write for catalogue 


The UY] INSTITUTE 
Uf ChUCHO 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 30 through August 8 


Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Advertising Art, Teacher Training. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 100 
















CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


LANDSCAPE and FIGURE 
N. Y.Univ. Credit. Summer Sports. Sympb. Orch. 
June 30-AuG. 23 @ For Catatoc D WritE 


MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y 
CHAUTAUQUA NEW YORK , 


February 15, 1947 


gether some 25 paintings that ranged 


from the technically-knowing to the . 


near-primitive in execution. A large but 
simple Flowers and Lace, one of the 
most successful canvases, shows con- 
siderable professional skill. A few of 
the smaller, more naively rendered sub- 
jects partake of the same delicate, 
rather prim charm that imbues the 
anonymous work done by young ladies 
in seminaries 100 years ago.—J.G. 


Watercolors by Women 


Landscape, flowers and street scenes, 
more or less conventionally treated, 
comprised the members’ watercolor ex- 
hibition, of the National Association of 
Women Artists at the Argent Galleries 
the past fortnight. Outstanding were 
pictures by Helen Stotesbury, Ethel P. 
Katz, Nancy Ransom, Katherine M. 
Howe, Dorothy Sklar, Hilda Katz, and 
Frances Pratt.—J. K. R. 


Collage With New Twist 

Paintings and plastic compositions by 
Zahara Schatz, daughter of the sculptor 
Boris Schatz, who founded the Bezalel 
Art Foundation and Museum in Jeru- 
salem, are current at the Pinacotheca. 
through Feb. 21. Miss Schatz studied 
in Palestine and France and has worked 
through several styles. 

Given the general title of ‘“Improvisa- 
tions” these plastic paintings are partly 
collages with a new twist. Bits of cop- 
per, wire and screens are worked, to- 
gether with alternating passages of 
transparent and opaque color, to make 
striking decorative compositions. Tech- 
nique is skilled—and still a secret—but 
we can report that the pictures are 
executed on one sheet of plastic and 
then welded to another to make a 
luminous whole.—J. K. R. 




















Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

The inconceivable spectacle of peo- 
ple waiting in line for the opening of 
a Picasso show is one of the three 
great demonstrations of the power 
of mass hysteria to produce irra- 
tional phenomena. The other two 
were the Dancing Mania of the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Salem Witchcraft. 
Posterity is due for a big laugh at 
our present era, which will probably 
go down in art history as “The Age 
of the Great Hoax.” It is encourag- 
ing to note that Edward Alden 
Jewell raises his voice in mild and 
guarded protest, but disheartening to 
reflect that so fine a critic, in such a 
position of power, dares not go the 
whole way. It is also significant that 
Henry Campbell (see letter column 
last issue) should assume the atti- 
tude of “who am I to say it is not 
good,” as have so many otherwise 
intelligent people. Brother Campbell, 
you are one of the public and your 
judgment is important. Also, you are 
in the majority in a country in which 
wisdom is supposed to reside in the 
greatest number. Why do you sub- 
mit to a dictatorship in art that you 
resent in politics? This modernism 
craze is a racket, pure and simple, 
and Picasso is a clever charlatan. All 
he can paint well is flowers, but he 
has escaped the damnation of the 
still life painter by going in for weird 
excesses that have no relation what- 
ever to art of any kind. 











































Study Painting 
Under the Personal 
Direction of 


FREDERIC | 


TAUBES | 


Leading Authority | 
on Paint Technique | 
THE CORPUS CHRISTI 
FINE ARTS COLONY | 


June 1-14 Tuition $25 
Registration Fee $10 











FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO 
MRS. C. W. GREATHOUSE 
ART CHAIRMAN 
1330 SECOND STREET 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS ast 


CONNAWAY ART CLASS 


THE REAL OCEAN 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS 
JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 


JAY CONNAWAY 


MONHEGAN ISLAND 2, MAINE 
Approved: G.!. Bill of Rights 


















Paint with Charles and Mayme 


LEONETTI 


From Art Students League, N. Y. 
IN TROPICAL FLORIDA 


Write for particulars to 


TAMPA ART INSTITUTE 
Municipal Auditorium, Tampa, Florida 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


ART INSTITUTE 


FORMERLY OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


COURSES IN FINE AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. DAY AND 
NIGHT CLASSES. ADULT AND 
JUVENILE. ENROLLMENT 1947 ONLY. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Classes In The Museum on Hentington Avense and school 
bullding. Untimited contact with Museum collection through steady 
and lectures. Professional training In Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculptere, Jewelry, Sliversmithing, Commercial Arts. 
Ceramies. Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russel! T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Endowed, No Tuition. Entrance Fee $30 a Semester. 

Affiliated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
17th St. & N. Y. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


WILFORD S. CONROW 
New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : 
154 West 57th Street. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, 


Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWELL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 


GRANT, WI'LIAM H. GOMPERT, NILS 
DR. GUSTAVE J. N@BACK, 


HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, 
CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. 


PLATT, TABER SEARS, STOOPS, 


HERBERT M. 
FREDERIC WHITAKER, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL W. WHITENER, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 





Pedantry Rather Than Art 


A year and a half ago the League 
was greatly concerned over the threat 
of the State Board of Education to take 
over supervision of our art schools and 
impose a ham-stringing restriction on 
them, This was a requirement that any 
and all art teachers must have back 
of them a required number of semester 
hours on how to teach. 

What ability or knowledge in art, or 
professional standing was required, if 
any, the League was not able to find 
out. However, it was obviously so un- 
just and harmful to the cause of art 
and art schools that the League en- 
tered a vigorous protest. Again we 
were joined and supported not only by 
the National Academy, whose art school 
would have been one of the unfortunate 
guinea pigs when the dose that was in- 
dicated. might not work, but also by 
most of the other art organizations and 
schools. 

Our campaign was successful to the 
point where the head-lock was un- 
clamped, at least on the art schools. 
They did essay to maintain a supervi- 
sion on the subject of commercial art. 
What all this has to do with the sub- 
ject of art ,you must not ask for you 
will only be informed that you are too 
young to know, and for the life of us, 
we can’t enlighten you. This is a politi- 
cal $64 question. 

The reason for this preface is that 
one of our State Universities is now 
finding itself seriously hampered with 


Dear Mr. Daniels: 











11 yds. to the roll, . 





watercolors made to order. 
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similar restrictions. To teach art in a 
high school in this State requires not 
only a college degree or its equivalent 
which must have back of it so many 
hours of study in liberal arts, but also 
so many hours of general art training, 
and two or three years of teaching 
experience in art. 

This subject is revived because they 
have out there at this time one of 
America’s top flight artists with a long 
and successful professional career back 
of him, and because he has no college 
degree or those semester hours back 
of him, this great University and the 
State may not be able to avail them- 
selves of his priceless services. True, 
he was long a teacher in the top art 
school of the country. But what of that 
when the “Brain Trust” gets entrenched. 


This artist is a National Academician, 
a former president of the National Wa- 
ter Color Society, former president of 
the Mural Painters, and former vice 
president of the Architectural League. 
He is a pioneer in the porcelain enamel 
decorative field. As we pointed out in 
our previous conflict on this subject, 
only a very few of our great art teach- 
ers ever had more than a high school 
education—if that. Probably one of the 
most successful and popular art teach- 
ers we ever had could not qualify to 
teach art in his home State of New 
Jersey for he barely squeaked through 
his high school in Dakota—before they 
cut that State in two. 

The whole trouble is that products 









APPROVED BY FEININGER 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” and I am very pleased 
with the results I obtained with it in my oil color painting. It makes 
some quite new effects possible which I could not get with any other 
medium. It seems to me to be a very important and successful achieve- 
ment of your laboratory for which I thank you. 


Gears. 


“Gal a rg 


Just received a new shipment of high grade Belgian Canvas, 82” wide, 


EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTIST’S COLORS are made of the finest pigments 
obtainable, and compare with the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French retoucher varnish formula. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 


NEW YORK CITY 


GRamercy 7-6825 








from the assembly lines at Fogg and 
Columbia have infiltered into every 
State and taken over the subject of 
art. It is much further from here to 
Tipperary than it is from pedagogy to 
art, and pedantry has taken over in 
place of art in many sections of the 
country. 

Out in the State of Kansas lives an 
editor who has a peg-leg which has 
been the subject for hundreds of stories, 
His name is Gomer T. Davies and he 
is one of the two oldest editors in the 
State and best loved, and his pen, is 
both pointed and long. In the hey-day 
of the WPA Art Project he declared 
he was qualified to teach toe-dancing 
as those fellows were to teach and ad- 
vance art.—ALBERT T. REID. 


Question 
Have you got your reservation in 
for the Annual Dinner? If not, call 


Miss Kelley at once, Wickersham 
2-8920. And don’t blame her if you 
wait until all the places are taken. 





To Re-establish Paris Chapter 


Leon Dabo, well-known artist, is 
headed back to Paris and will under- 
take for the League a rehabilitation of 
its Paris Chapter which was one of the 
casualties of the war. 

Mr. Dabo was Vice President of that 
organization in those pre-war days when 
it occupied a high position in the art 
annals of that highly art-minded Capi- 
tal. The Chapter was a vital part of 
Paris art life and it is Mr. Dabo’s plans 
to have it assume that former position 
and prestige. He appeared before the 
Board of the League on Feb. 3 and 
received its full approval and backing, 
as well as its appreciation. 


An Artist Prepares His Own Canvas 


In each of these methods, we pre- 
suppose the artist has ready stretched 
natural linen. To do this he has cut a 
piece of strong natural linen about five 
inches greater in length and width than 
the stretcher. A bar key stretcher, made 
of 3 inch lumber, is always better than 
stretcher strips. Shrink the linen by 
dipping it in water, and when dry, press 
it flat with a warm iron. Stretch the 
linen carefully, with tacks or staples 
about an inch apart. If he be skillful 
in this, the same thread will follow 
along the edge of the stretcher. It 
should be evenly taut, drumlike. Even 
stretching can cause even a_ strong 
stretcher to warp. 


METHOD I—QUICK—Can be 
used the same day. 


Soak granulated rabbit-skin glue, or 
any good gelatine glue, and heat in a 
double boiler with water to make a 
thin hot glue that has a definite pull 
when almost dry on finger and thumb. 
With stretcher upright, and with a wide 
brush, 3 or 4 inches, give the natural 
linen a coating of thin hot glue, brush- 





SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 


The Art Digest 
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Fine Arts Building at Interlocken, Michigan 


WE ARE IMPELLED to run this picture, 
not only because it may be an inspira- 
tion to others, but as a living memorial 
to a very live lady whose vision, sacri- 
fices, courage and tenacious determina- 
tion made it possible. It is an amazing 
story and it is regrettable it cannot be 
told in our space—from the gathering 
of fieldstones and helping with the haul- 
ing and all the other elements which 
went into it, from beams to shingles. 
Priorities, scarcity and demanding labor 
and every other war gremlin combined 
to make it an impossible task—impos- 
sible, that is, except for a resourceful 
person like our Maud Miller Hoffmaster. 

Mrs. Hoffmaster, whose home and 
studio are at Traverse City, Mich., was 
for several years Fine Arts Chairman 
of the State Federation of Womens 
Clubs and did much for art and for the 
League in Michigan. When funds she 
was expecting from clubs failed, she 


with Mrs. Seeber, Past President of the 
Federation, raised money on their own 
personal notes and by advancing their 
private savings, carried on. As it stands 
this is a fine fruition of their faith 
and dogged determination. 

The building is 70 feet long and forty 
wide, with a class-room 40 by 56 feet, 
an office, locker room, two rest rooms 
and a balcony where packing cases may 
be stored when the Michigan artists 
exhibit. Mrs. Hoffmaster’s work is not 
yet completed but there is dawning 
daylight and there is a plan ahead—a 
good one, sponsored by the State Fed- 
eration. In the exhibitions of Michigan’s 
foremost artists, the Federation will 
buy from its “Penny Fund,” the work 
receiving the popular vote. These works 
will be loaned to hospitals, schools, 
clubs, etcetera. This achievement should 
inspire and stimulate other localities 
and clubs.—ALBERT T. REID. 





ing up and down, and right and left. 
Place canvas flat on the floor, face up. 
When obviously drying, but still damp 
and tacky, place the canvas again up- 
right and give it its coat of thin hot 
glue and whiting. This has been pre- 
pared in the interim by sifting whiting 
into the thin hot glue, stirring continu- 
ously with the brush, until the mixture 
is like a heavy cream. This is painted 
out on the drying canvas, brushing up 
and down, and right and left, being 
careful to slap the brush on the edges. 
The canvas is then laid flat to dry. It 
should be perfectly dry and ready to 
use in about two hours under normal 
conditions of humidity. 

This is an absorbent canvas. It should 
not be used if the artist intends to re- 
move the painting from the stretcher 
and roll it paint side out on a tube 
for shipping. 


METHOD II—An excellent, 
non-cracking pliable canvas, 
ready for use about ten days 
after preparation. 


Wet thoroughly the stretched natural 
linen. Squeeze out on a platter about a 
pound of white lead artists oil color. 





ROBERT ROSENTHAL, INC. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS @F EVERY DESCRIPTION 


JUST RECEIVED!!! 


BELGIAN 82° LINEN CANVAS 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


41 EAST 8th STREET, NEW YORK 3 
pe ny 


February 15, 1947 


Apply this white paint with a large 
spatula to the face of the wet natural 
linen, scraping the paint across and 
into the linen. This will give a texture 
of the linen. A stipple brush can give 
another effect preferred by some artists. 
Lay flat, face up, for several days, on 
blocks to allow circulation of air on the 
back. The water prevents the linen from 
absorbing the linseed oil. This is a 
very ancient way to prepare an artist’s 
canvas, and in our youth was used by 
such highly trained artists as William 
Sartain and H. O. Walker. They con- 
sidered it the best of all canvasses. 


METHOD III—Believed to 
have been used by M. Cor- 
roto, the designer of the ceil- 
ing in the Lorenzian library, 
Florence. 


Like Method I except that to the 
glue and whiting is added some pow- 
dered brick and powdered mastic var- 
nish. The value of the last is its solu- 
bility in turpentine. The artist’s lay-in, 
using turpentine as a thinner, is ac- 
cordingly anchored firmly into the 
painting ground. The brick dust and 
whiting give a beautiful rosy color on 
which to work.—WItForp S. Conrow. 


PAUL LAURITZ, JR. 


3955 Clayton Ave., Los Angeles 27, Cal. 
MANUFACTURER OF THE FINE 


PERMA ARTIST COLORS 


MADE AND SOLD DIRECT TO THE ARTIST 
FOR OVER 16 YEARS 
POST PAID ANYWHERE IN U.S. A. 















ARTISTS! STUDENTS! 


CANVAS PREPARED FOR 
OIL PAINTING 


These Items Postpaid 


52” Wide x 6 yd. Cotton Duck 

$14.00 roll 
72” Wide x 6 yd. Cotton Duck 

25.00 roll 
45” Wide x 6 yd. Irish Linen 

25.00 roll 
56” Wide x 6 yd. Irish Linen 

36.00 roll 


Belgian canvas in stock 82” wide, 
by the yard or 11 yard roll. Large 
selection. 


Send for samples and 
free price list. 


Prompt shipment 

on receipt of money 

order or check (No 
C.O.D.’s) 


Further Information 
on Request. 


62 3rd Avenue 
New York City 





Ask Your Dealer for 


“PARNASSUS” 
8-MEDIUM CANVAS -TEX 


NIN ed led ie 


Sigel al Durable 

Excellent for OIL, TEMPERA, PASTEL, 

WATER COLOR, PEN and INK, CRAYON 
PENCIL and CHARCOAL | 


SHEETS 20 x 26. WHITE. WARM-TONED, PEARLGREY, 


Economical + 


Suitable for permanent mounting. No stretching required 


tS Oh tM ot ee 
BOX 1108, MONTEREY, CALIF. 










BROKEN CHINA? 


MEND IT EASILY WITH 


KIT CONTAINS 


1. TRACY’S CHINA FILLER, 









sanded to shape. 
2. TRACY’S CHINA GLAZE, a pale 
3. Booklet on CHINA MENDING. 
COMPLETE KIT $1.25 Postpaid. 
Send for Free Literature on Other 
Products Artists and Shops. 


E. W. TRACY 


for 


VANE] 


TINTED WATER COLOR gala 4:1 
100% rag — extra heavy — 


sheets 20 x 25. Sample 


book on request. 


Le 


NEW YORK 12, N.Y 


TRACY'S CHINA REPAIR KIT 


For Mending: Chinaware - Pottery - Majolica 
Porcelain - Salt Glaze and All Ceramic Ware 


a white paste 
that hardens without heat. Can be filed and 


varnish 
for finishing. Can be mixed with oi! colors. 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 
Dept. BC-2 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
Tae ee KOC e he mS 





HAND GROUND 
DCOUA O1L COLORS 


Powerful . . . No fillers used 
Conforms with the highest standards neces- 
sary for creating lasting pictures . . . Per- 
manency guaranteed .. . your local 
dealers . . . Send for literature. 


BOCOUR COLORS, 579 Ave. of Americas, N. Y.C. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute 7o Mar. 7 Paint- 
ings, Frances Herron, Julius Fay 
sash. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of Art To Feb 3: 
Japanese Prints; To Mar. 9: Amer- 
ican Drawing Annual VII 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery To Mar. 
tials of Abstraction. 
ATHENS, GA. 

Univ. of Georgia Feb. 20-Mar. 15: 
Paintings, Lamar Dodd. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum 7o Feb. 28: Standard 
Oil Collection: Paintings, Robert 
Phillip. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Mar. 16: Mary 
land Sculptors Guild. 

Peale Museum 7o Feb. 23: 7th 
Photography Annual. 

Walters Art Gallery To Mar. 16: 
Barye Watercolors. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
Cranbrook Academy To Feb. 28 
Vanguard Prints; Adolf Dehn 
Maija Grotell Ceramics; Museum 
Collection. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Margaret Brown Gallery To Feb. 
22: Paintings, Susumu Hirota. 
Artists Guild To Feb. 22: Paint 
ings, Richard Briggs; Feb. 24- 
Mar. 8: Watercolors William 
Jewell. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Mar. 30 
Japanese Prints and Porcelains. 
Public Library of Boston Feb.: 
Wood Engravings, Hiram Merrill. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery To Feb. 24: Buf 
falo Society of Artists. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To May I: 
Impressionism. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO : 
Art Museum To Mar. 9: Paul Ce 
zanne. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum 7o Feb. 28: 13th An 
nual Members Exhibition. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO s ’ 
Museum of Art Feb.: Design in 
Sculpture; To Mar. 9: Edgar De 
gas; Feb. 20-Mar. 2: Onondaga 
Silks. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. ; 
Fine Arts Center To Feb. 28: Walt 
Kuhn; Ceramics; Leopold Mendez 
Prints. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts To Feb. 28 
Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin; To 
Mar. 15: Sculpture; To Mar. 6: 
Nicodemus Ceramics. 

DALLAS, TEX. : 
Museum of Fine Arts From Feb 
23: 6th Texas Print Annual; Fred 
Darge; Victor Lallier. 

DAYTON, OHIO : 
Art Institute Feb.: What Ohioans 
are Collecting; Figari Paintings. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Feb.: Drawings, Au 
gustus John. 

DETROIT, MICH 

Institute of Arts To Feb. 23: 100 
Prints. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Museum 7o Feb. 26: 
Paintings. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Wash. Cty. Museum To Mar. 
15th Cumberland Valley Annual. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum T7o Mar. 2: 
Latin American Drawings. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Academy of Arts Jo Mar. 2: Pre- 
Columbian Sculpture; Prints, Kerr 
Eby. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Mar 
22nd Annual; Feb. 25-Mar. 
Temptation of St. Anthony. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery Feb.: 22nd Ohio 
Watercolor Annual. 
KENNEBUNK, ME. 

Brick Store Museum To Mar. 22: 
Francisco Dosamantes. 

LA JOLLA, CALIF, 

Art Center Feb.: Thomas Eakins. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Hatfield Galleries To Mar. 8: Paint- 
ings, Russell Cowles. 

Art Association To Mar. 14: Paint 
ings by Screen Cartoonists. 
Vigeveno Galleries To Feb. 21: 
French Paintings; Feb. 23-Mar. 21: 
Everett Shinn. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum To Feb. 27: 
Memorial Exhibition. 
MAITLAND, FLA. 

Research Studio Jo Feb. 28: The 
Prendergasts. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Feb.: Portraits, Inc.; 
William Hekking; Conn. Water 
color Show 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Mar. 1 
by French Painters. 

Univ. of Minn. To Feb. 28: Chinese 
Woodcuts; Maurice Sterne Draw- 
ings. 

Walker Art Center 7o Mar. 9: 
Sculpture, Ethel Schochet; To Mar. 
16: Vanguard Printe. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 70 Mar. 2: Gobelin 
Tapestries; Prints; Chinese Art. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum 79 Mar. 16: Edi- 
son Show; N. J. Watercolor So 
ciety. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum T7o Mar. 12: Art 
Association Annual. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts To Feb. 23: Mem- 
bers Watercolors; Irene Leache 
Memorial. 

OMAHA, NEB. 

Joslyn Memorial 7o Mar. 7: Oils 
Augustus Dunbier. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute Feb.: Paintings, Dutch 
Flemish, Barbizon School; William 
Zorach; Vanguard Prints. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 

Academy of Fine Arts To Mar. 2: 
142nd Annual. 

Art Alliance Jo Feb. 23: Max Beck- 
mann; To Mar. 16: Scalamandré 
Fabrics; Prints. 

Artists Gallery To Feb. 26: 8S. de 
Vries. 

Museum of Art Feb.: 
Survey Show. 

Print Club To Feb. 28: 


Prints 


Watercolor 


American 


Woodcu t, Engraving Annual. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnegie Institute To Feb. 23: 
American Provincial Paintings. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum 70 Feb. 28: Por- 
traits, Erik Haupt. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum To Feb. 28: 
colors, R. Halvorsen. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art To Mar. 9: 4th 
R. I. Federation Annual. 

ROCHESTER, MINN. 

Art Center Feb.; Creative Photogra- 
phy; Prints. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Gallery Feb.: 11th Na- 
tional Ceramic Exhibition. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Art Museum Feb. 20-Mar. 20: En 
cyclopaedia Britannica Collection. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery of Art To Feb. 27: Ez- 
pressionism in Prints. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Feb.: Phil Dike; 
Watercolors, Mable Hutchinson; 
Gluckman Show. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Legion of Honor Feb.: Arthur Sachs 
Collection; Paintings, John Hol- 
land; George Post. 

De Young Museum Feb.: Florine 
Stettheimer; Max Weber; Chinese 
Porcelain. 

Museum of Art To Mar. 9: Draw- 
ing and Prints 11th Annual; To 
Mar. 16: I. Rice Pereira; Alexan- 
der Calder. 


Water- 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Smith Art Museum 7o Feb. 
Francisco Dosmantes; To Mar. 
Prints, Josef Albers. 


STUDIO CITY, CALIF. 
Vanbark Studios Feb.: Dove 
trospective. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb.; § 
Anniversary Loan Show. 
TAOS, N. MEX. 

Blue Door Feb.; Recent Painti 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art Feb.: Con 
porary Watercolors. 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Eaton Art Galleries To Mar. 
Angna Enters Retrospective. 
Art Gallery of Toronto To Mar. 
Spirit of Modern France. 
UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson-Williams-Proctor Febd.: Utié 
10th Annual; I. Rice Pereira; Wi 
liam Steig; Paintings, Mark Tob 
Morris Graves. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

National Gallery Feb. 23-Mar. §$ 
American Paintings. 4 
Smithsonian Institution To Mar, 
Lithographs, Adolf Dehn. 
Phillips Gallery To Feb. 23: Paini 
ings, Gifford Beal. " 
United Nations Club Feb. 21- 
Portraits by Alfred Jonniauz. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Norton Gallery To Mar. 2: La 
scapes; Graphic Work of Roua 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum To Mar. 16: Bri 
Contemporary Painting. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Mar. 
1: Benjamin Kopman. 
Acquavella Galleries (38E57) To 
Feb. 28: Paintings, Mario Bac- 
chelli. 

American British Art Center (44W 
56) To Mar. 8: Czebotar. 
Architectural League (115E40) To 
Feb. 29: Mural Painters. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) 7o Mar. 
1: Oils, Dorothy Deyrup; Vera 
Andrus. 

Art of this Century (30W57) To 
Mar. 1: Morris Hirshfield. 

Ashby Gallery (18 Cornelia) To 
Feb. 28: Paintings, James Fors 
berg; Lynn Kepman. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Mar. 1: Sigmund Men- 
kes. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Mar. 
8: Sol Wilson. 
Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (58 and 
Sixth) To Feb. 22: Catherine Loril- 
land Wolfe 50th Annual. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
To Mar. 1: Paintings, Harriet 
Fitegeraid. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Feb. 
28: Paintings, Bernard Lamotte. 
Binet Gallery (67E57) To Mar. 7: 
Ralph Fabri. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To Mar. 
1: Cectie Belle. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkway.) 
From Feb. 22: 50th Anniversary 


Exhibition. 
(110E58) Feb.: 


Brummer Gallery 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Mar. 
1: Andre Magson. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) To Mar. 
1: Schiefer, Falcou. 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) To Mar. 
7: Gerrit Hondius. 

Chrysler International Salon (42 
and Lex.) Feb.: War Paintings 
Group. 

Clay Club (4W8) To Mar. 15: 
Cleo Hartwig. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Feb. 21: Louise Pershing Paint- 
ings; To Mar. 7: Sculpture, Peter 
Fingesten. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) 7o Mar. 
1: Drawings, American Group. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) To 
Mar. 1; Milton Avery. 
Durlacher Bros. (11E57) 
1: Cady Wells. 

Duveen Bros. (720 Fifth) 
Flemish Paintings. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) To Feb. 28: 
Louis Harris. 

Sth St. Gallery (33W8) Feb. 24-Mar. 
8: Art Assn., Watercolor Group. 

eston Galleries (161W57) To 
Mar. 1: Abraham Levin. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Madison) To 
Mar. 12: Vaclav Vytiacil. 
Ferargil Gallery (63E57) To Feb. 

To Feb. 


To Mar. 
Feb.: 


22: Eugene Paro. 
French & Co. (210E57) 
22: Mrs. Oliver Jennings. 
44th St. Gallery (133W44) To Mar. 
4: Saul Lishinsky. 
Frick Collection (1E70) Feb.: Per- 
manent Collection. 


(20E49) Feb.: 


Friedman Gallery 
Alan Tompkins. 

Galerie Neuf (34E79) To Feb. 21: 
Jane Street Group; Feb. 21-Mar. 
14: Group Show. 

Garret Gallery (47E12) Feb.: Mod- 
ern Group. 

Gramercy Galleries (38 Gramercy 
Pk.) To Feb. 28: Painting and 
Sculpture. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Zo Mar. 1: Carl Wuer 
mer. (55E57) To Mar. 1: “Theatre 
in Sculpture.” 

Harlow & Co. (42E57) To Feb. 
28: Watercolors, Eric Muelberger. 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Feb.: 
Stow Wengenroth; To Feb. 22: 
Armin Landeck. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) To 
Mar. 8: Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) Feb.: 
Lachaise; Rasmussen. 

Kootz Gallery (15E57) Feb. 24- 
Mar. 15: Beardon. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) To 
Mar. 8: Sculpture, Robert Lau- 
rent. 

Laurel Gallery (48E57) To Mar. 
15: New York Society of Women 
Artists. 

Levitt Gallery (16W57) To Mar. 
8: Herbert Barnett. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) To 
Mar. 8; George Inness. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) Feb. 
18: Arshile Gorky. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Feb.-: 
French Masters. 

Luyber Galleries (Hotel Brevoort, 
8 and Fifth) To Mar. 7: Paint- 
ings, Marion Junkin. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Feb.: 
American Paintings. 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) Febd.; 
Group Show. 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) To Mar. 
8: Andre Marchand. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
To Mar. 16: Hogarth, Constable, 
Turner Paintings and Prints; To 
Mar. 30: Costume Institute; Re- 
naissance Prints. 
Metropolitan-Reynolds Galleries (32 
E57) To Feb. 22: Paintings, D. 
Lindsay Clegg. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Mar. 1: Maurice Freedman. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To Feb. 
21: Jerri Ricci; From Feb. 24: 
Childe Hassam. 

Morton Galleries (117W58) Feb.: 
Prints by Modern Masters. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Mar. 16: Henry Moore; To 
April 6: Photographs, Henri Car- 
tier-Bresson, Henry Hobson Rich- 
ardson; Picasso Lithographs. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) To Mar. 15: Loan Ezx- 
hibition. 

National Academy Galleries (1083 
Fifth) To Mar. 2: 80th Water- 
color Annual. 

New Age Gallery (138W15) To 
Feb. 28: Group Show. 

New Art Circle (41E57) 

22: Clifford Odets. 


To Feb. 


New School of Social Research ( 
W12) To Feb. 21: Group Show. 
New York Historical Society (¢ 
tral Pk. W at 77) To Apr. 1§; 
American Weeklies 1850-1900. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) 1 
Mar. 14: Angna Enters. 
Newman Gallery (150 Lexington) 
Feb.: Nantucket Whaling Scenes, 
Newton Gallery (11E57) To Mar. 
8: David Burr Moreing. 
Nicholson Gallery (69E57) Feb. 
Constable, Gainsborough. 


Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) Feb, 
Drawings and Graphics. 3 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) Feb.: Mac 

Norheim Gallery 


(60-07 8 A 
Bklyn.) To Mar. 15: Painti 
Carl Nesjar. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To Mar. 
1: Leonard Lionni. ’ 

Parsons Gallery (15E57) To Mar. 
1: T. Stamos. q 
Passedoit Gallery (121E67) Tf 
Feb. 22: Ethel Schwabacher. | 
Perls Galleries (32E58) To Feb; 
22: Luis Martinez-Pedro. 

Pinacotheca (20W58) To Feb. 217 
Zahara Schatz. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) To Fed 
22: American Society of Minia 
Painters Annual. 7 

Rehn Galleries (683 Fifth) To Feb. 
21: George Picken. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside) 
To Feb. 28: California Paintings, 

Roberts Art Gallery (380 Canal) 
Feb.: Group Show. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) Te 
Feb. 21: Kruckman; From Feb. 
28: Claude Clarke. 

Rosenberg & Co. (16E57) To Mar. 
1: Picasso. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) Toe 
Feb. 28: Thumb-Box Sketches. 

Salpeter Gallery (128E56) To Feb. 
21: Arthur Faber. 

Bertha Schaefer Gallery (32E57) 
To Feb. 21: Will Barnet; Feb. 24- 
Mar. 21: Paintings, Nicholas Vasi- 
lieff. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Feb. 
24-Mar. 24: Old Master Drawings. 
Schneider Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
Feb.: Permanent Collection. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Feb.: Old Masters. 
Seligmann & Co. (5E57) To Mar. 
1: The Sea. 

Serigraph Galleries (38E57) To Mar. 
8: Frank Davidson. 
Silberman Galleries (32E57) Feb.? 
Old Masters. 

Studio Gallery (96 Fifth) To Feb. 
22: Group Exhibition. 

Valentine Gallery (55E57) To Feb. 
22: Paintings, Tamayo. i 
Village Art Center (224 Waverly) 
To Mar. 8: Prints, Sue Fuller. 

Weyhe Galleries (794 Lexington) ® 
To Feb. 27: Stevens. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To Mar. 
2: Painting in France 1939-1946. 
Wildenstein (19E64) To Mar. 1: 
James N. Rosenberg; To Mar. 22: 
Winslow Homer. 


Willard Gallery (32E57) To Mar. 
1: Andre Masson Drawings. 
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